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ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 
Lord Ismay* 


 § 


LL political systems have their weaknesses. The measure 
A of their success is their capacity to recognise and overcome 

these weaknesses. I often think the greatest weakness of 
the democratic nations is their inability to come together except 
in times of mortal danger, and sometimes this is too late. We 
failed to come together before 1914 and we failed again before 
1939. Let us not fail a third time. 


II. 


The year 1949 was a time of mortal danger. The events 
leading up to the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty in April 
of that year are so well known that they are in danger of being 
forgotten. In the constantly shifting sands of political develop- 
ments since the war, these events seem to me to acquire a greater 
rather than a lesser importance as time goes on. 

Here after all, was the situation at the end of the war. The 
Western Allies and Soviet Russia had resisted and overcome a 
mighty enemy. There are few sailors who were on the northern 
convoys, or pilots who ferried planes into Russia, who will forget 
either the experience or the satisfaction of helping an indomit- 
able but badly battered ally. Common suffering is a great 
welding agent. Secondly, agreement on establishing the United 
Nations was a cause for optimism. Thirdly, the appalling devas- 
tation of the war had to be made good and it was clear that this 
was a task it would take a whole generation to perform. 

If the Western Allies had wanted to maintain their armed 
forces at a high level after the war, they could hardly have done 
so because of the pressure of public opinion. But not one of them 
wanted to do this, and their decision to disarm was well justified. 
From a peak total of over thirty million during the war, the 
Western armed forces were run down to three million. At the 


*Vice-Chairman of the North Atlantic Council and Secretary-General of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; formerly United Kingdom 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 1951-1952; Chief of 
Staff to the Ministry of Defence, 1940-46; and other posts. 
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very beginning of the process, however, in May, 1945, Mr. 
Churchill asked in a telegram to President Truman: ‘What will 
be the position in a year or two when the British and American 
armies have melted and the French have not yet been formed 
on any major scale . . . and when Russia may choose to keep 
200 to 300 divisions on active service ?”’ 

The position three years later was this. Soviet Russia sat 
tight on territories she had occupied for military reasons during 
the war: Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania (all sovereign states), 
parts of Finland, Poland, Rumania, north eastern Germany, 
eastern Czechoslovakia. This represented a haul of 200,632 
square miles and almost twenty-five million people. Then began 
a spring tide of expansion. Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, eastern 
Germany, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia: 392,439 square 
miles, eighty-seven million people, half again of the whole Russian 
national income. An attempt to maintain troops in northern 
Persia failed. Turkey resisted Russian threats, Greece was 
plunged into a three-year civil war by communist action. Most of 
Manchuria and North Korea were gobbled up. Of all these 
countries, the peace treaties allowed the Soviet Union to station 
forces only in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania (until an Aus- 
trian peace treaty was signed). 

As I have said, the further we get from this black record, 
the more astonishing it appears. Would it ever have happened 
if we had faced up to the situation sooner? 


I do not propose to discuss in detail the series of heartening 
and constructive steps taken by the Western Allies which led, 
finally, to the North Atlantic Treaty five years ago. 

Sufficient prominence has not yet been given to the import- 
ant part played by Canada in the creation of NATO. The idea of 
a defensive alliance between like-minded nations had been men- 
tioned by Mr. Churchill in his Fulton speech in March, 1946. But 
it was Mr. St-Laurent, then Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, who turned a general reflection into a practical possi- 
bility. Speaking in the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in September, 1947, Mr. St-Laurent expressed the doubts of the 
peace-loving nations that the Security Council could protect 
them. “If forced”, he said, “these nations may seek greater 
safety in an association of democratic and peace-loving states 
willing to accept more specific international obligations in return 
for a greater measure of national security.” Not only by this 
speech and others, but in all the negotiations leading up to the 
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final establishment of the text of the Treaty, the Canadian con- 
tribution was significant. 

For the present purpose it is not necessary to recall the text 
of the Treaty. But it may be worth noting the more important 
legal aspects of the Treaty. First, it is based on Article 51 of the 
United Nations’ Charter, which defined more clearly than ever 
before “the inherent right of individual or collective self-defence 
if an armed attack occurs against a member of the United 
Nations.” If the Treaty had been a regional arrangement under 
Article 53 of the Charter, enforcement actions would have 
needed the agreement of the Security Council. Under Article 51, 
however, action taken before the Security Council made up its 
mind was complementary to Council action and not intended to 
supplant it. Secondly, the most important article is Article 5, 
which states that an armed attack against one of the Parties in 
Europe or North America “shall be considered an armed attack 
against them all.” Finally, the Treaty is often thought of as a 
twenty-year treaty. This idea has arisen from the fact that 
after twenty years any member may leave the alliance with one 
year’s notice. In fact, there is no time limit to the Treaty. 

Of course, the Treaty was, as Mr. Lester Pearson said, at its 
signing, “born of fear and frustration.” It set up a defensive 
alliance. But this must not blind us to the fact that it includes 
the important Article 2, which I shall return to later. Mean- 
while let us see what in fact has happened to the defensive, that 
is the military, part of the Treaty. 


Il. 


Too much praise cannot be given to General Eisenhower, 
NATO’s first Supreme Allied Commander. When he arrived in 
January, 1951, he found he was expected to defend a front of 
about three thousand miles, stretching from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Adriatic Sea. To do this, he had a total of about fifteen 
divisions and less than one thousand aircraft, very few of which 
were jets. On the credit side, he had no more than the well-laid 
plans of Field-Marshal Montgomery for the Brussels Treaty 
Powers, and the goodwill of all twelve, later fourteen, govern- 
ments. 

The military picture today is far different. The strength on 
that same front is three to four times as effective. The number 
of specially equipped NATO airfields has increased from twenty 
to over 125, a remarkable achievement. Both ground and air 
forces have increased enormously in effectiveness. Naval and 
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naval air forces, artillery and guided weapons, engineers: all 
have worked together to become a practised team. The use of 
totally new weapons has been taken into account for training. 
Reserve divisions have been formed. 

Against us we still have the threat of 175 Soviet divisions 
and seventy satellite divisions, twenty thousand operational 
planes, three hundred submarines. We also have a lot of sabre- 
rattling. 

What does this military picture mean? Three years ago a 
friend of General Gruenther’s (our present brilliant Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe), when asked “What do the Soviets 
need to march to the Channel?”, replied: “Only shoes!” The 
present NATO view is that our forces in Europe are of such 
strength that the Russian forces in Occupied Europe are not 
strong enough to be reasonably certain of success if they moved 
against us. They would have to move up forces further back, 
and we should get information about this. This would give 
us our chance to call up our reserves, and alert our very hard- 
hitting strategic air forces. They would pay dearly for aggres- 
sion, and I cannot believe that they do not know this. 

This is only the European picture, but if war came an 
immense naval strength would quickly form in the Atlantic, 
and on the western seaboard of North America, NATO’s Canada- 
United States Regional Planning Group has established detailed 
plans for defence. 

But the job is far from done. Militarily, it is far from 
done in the sense that there are still gaps and insufficiencies 
which have got to be filled. For example, our progress in the 
logistics field (supplies and rapid movement of supplies) is 
still far below what it should be. Our air strength is not 
great enough. Our reserve divisions, which have made good 
progress, have some way to go yet before they can reach the 
operational standard necessary for action in thirty days. This 
means constant retraining and re-thinking. 

On the civilian side, there are great problems too. The 
preparation against war, like war itself, now draws the whole 
life of a people into its effort. Economically, it is obvious that 
more guns mean less butter. But less butter is still better 
than no butter at all. Nor is it a matter only of guns, because 
behind the guns are the men who make them, who could be 
employed on other, more constructive work. But whatever 
other work they did, it could not be, at the present moment, 
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more peaceful than the forging of weapons with which to defend 
themselves and their families. 

The NATO powers are determined to do two things simul- 
taneously: one, not to lower the military sights they have set 
for themselves, even if new weapons bring in changes of method; 
and two, not to permit this rearmament to cause such economic 
and social dislocation that Communism, having failed to get in 
at the front door, would be able to climb in at the kitchen 
window. 

Therefore the long, and if necessary indefinite, military 
build-up rests increasingly on what I may describe as a moral 
build-up. We must inform and assure and win the confidence 
of the “Home Fronts’, so that they will support and sustain 
us in the effort. And this is a tremendous task which goes 
far into the national traditions, prejudices and psychologies of 
member nations. It is easy to identify the things we have in 
common—the roots of a common civilisation, similar laws, 
customs and institutions, similar respect for individual liberty, 
our desire to build higher standards of living. But the barriers 
too must not be forgotten, and whether these are rival com- 
mercial interests, or language and dress, we can be sure that 
forces will be at work to make these barriers more difficult. 


The easiest way to show how conscious we are of the im- 
portance of the moral build-up is to give an idea of the kind of 
work we, at NATO Headquarters, are engaged on from week 
to week. 


IV. 


First, a word on the North Atlantic Council, about which 
there is still some misunderstanding. This is a council of govern- 
ments, each of which may be represented at the Council table 
by any Minister or Ministers that they wish. Since, however, 
Ministers have got their jobs to do in their own countries, they 
can only be assembled together on comparatively rare occasions— 
say twice or thrice a year. Consequently, each government has 
a Permanent Representative in Paris, the Headquarters of 
NATO, with full authority to speak for his government. This 
arrangement enables the work of the Council to be carried on 
continuously from day to day. It also enables the Council to 
be summoned at a moment’s notice in the event of an emergency. 


It is not always realised that the Council has no supra-national 
powers. All its decisions must be unanimous and have the 
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agreement of all the partners. Nor is there any question of 
big or small countries, rich or poor countries, powerful or weak 
countries. Any one of the fourteen is at liberty to oppose a 
decision which it considers to be contrary to its national interest. 
This means that on controversial questions there has to be a 
good deal of discussion and a good deal of give and take, before 
unanimity is reached. The value of restricted and informal 
sessions of the Council has amply proved itself. To the best of 
my knowledge, there has never been any conflict of serious 
proportions on any important question which has not been 
ultimately resolved. 

The Council is served by the International Secretariat, which 
consists of about 190 officers in all, and the following are some 
of the fields in which they are actively engaged. 

There is the vast logistical exercise known as the “Annual 
Review”, the object of which is to reconcile NATO’s military 
needs with the economic capabilities of member countries. There 
is the technical and financial supervision of the programme of 
Infrastructure (fixed military installations). There is the pro- 
duction planning field, for example the preparation of correlated 
production programmes to meet deficiencies in equipment, and 
the co-ordination of work on a number of technical problems 
such as standardisation of components. 

The NATO Delegations and the International Secretariat, 
working in committees of the Council, have made a useful start 
on the question of co-ordination of Civil Defence measures, and 
on the wide field of social and cultural co-operation. In the 
latter field there is a valuable natural opportunity open to us by 
the presence in some member countries of troops from others, 
and the credit for drawing the attention of the Council to this 
must go to Mr. Brooke Claxton. Many other forms of co- 
operation are being studied. Then there is the whole question 
of labour mobility, which includes migration and the best use 
of labour in our present defence activities. 

There is the important field of informing and educating public 
opinion in all member countries about the meaning and purposes 
of NATO. This still remains essentially a national problem, 
but increasing co-operation between the International Sec- 
retariat and member countries has led to good results. A great 
deal remains to be done to break the crust of genuine ignorance 
which still exists in most countries. 
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Five years is not a long time in which to establish an inter- 
national team, with international loyalties, to define its work, 
to make the necessary appointments, and to allow time for it 
to shake down and became proficient in its tasks. I am pleased 
with the progress NATO has made in this direction. 


V. 


I am sometimes asked “What is the future of NATO? What 
will happen to it? Do you think it will develop this way or 
that way or the other way?” People in my position tend to 
develop a highly sensitive protective armour which makes it 
possible to evade questions like these without too much loss of 
face. 

Of course, no man can say what will happen to NATO. If I 
draw your attention to a few current developments which I see 
from my desk in Paris, it is merely to encourage you to give 
thought to the future of NATO, as I do, and no more than that. 

There is a span of nearly five years between Mr. Lester 
Pearson’s remark at the signing of the Treaty—‘“As we grow 
stronger to defend the peace, all free men will grow stronger 
with us”—, and a recent statement of Mr. Anthony Eden that 
the future holds “immeasurable possibilities for future peaceful 
developments between the Atlantic countries.” I agree whole- 
heartedly with both these statements. We should be very blind 
not to see that the first has come true already, and we would be 
sceptical indeed to disagree with the second. 

To a servant of the fourteen nations of NATO, nothing is 
so encouraging as the increasing interest being taken in NATO 
by the peoples of the Alliance. Article 2 of the Treaty provides 
for economic and social co-operation among NATO members. 
But it is not the way of our countries to try and establish 
a rigid pattern of ‘“well-being’’ or social co-operation between 
ourselves. It is far better that the seed should grow for itself, 
always with our encouragement. This is precisely what is 
happening. Quite spontaneous movements to support NATO 
have arisen in six member countries, and I hope will arise in 
others. Such groups, generically called “Atlantic Committees” 
and widely representative of many interests in each country, 
greatly encourage us at the same time as we encourage them. 
But there is no formal tie or link between th se groups and 
NATO, nor was NATO in any way responsible for their forma- 
tion, which is all to the good. 
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Another proof of growing public interest and support are 
the many visits of individuals and delegate groups to our Head- 
quarters. Here NATO has taken some initiative, in the matter 
of exchange visits of NATO journalists between all member 
countries. Over 150 leading journalists and radio correspondents 
have described the efforts and institutions of other NATO 
countries to their own peoples. But here again, the great 
majority of groups which visit NATO Headquarters come at 
their own suggestion and they are very welcome. 

I look forward to the next five years with confidence. There 
are of course, and must be, restrictions on the work which 
NATO can undertake. For example, particular care has to be 
taken not to duplicate the work of other international agencies, 
although this does not prevent our working together whenever 
this is useful. Then again, in this indivisible world, there are 
geographical limitations to the work we can do, although it must 
be remembered that (under Article 4 of the Treaty) the Parties 
to the Treaty “will consult together whenever, in the opinion 
of any of them, the territorial integrity, political independence or 
security of any of the Parties is threatened.” 

I think it is therefore true to say that the political forum 
provided by NATO can and will discuss the affairs of wide areas 
of the world, whenever appropriate. 

Militarily, I firmly believe, speaking of the past, that if there 
had been no NATO the peace would have been broken during 
the last three or four years. Speaking of the present, I firmly 
believe that if the nations who are bound together by the Treaty 
were to relax their vigilance or to loosen the ties that bind 
them, the peace would very soon be broken. Speaking of the 
future, I firmly believe that if we persevere, as we are doing, 
we will avoid the unspeakable horrors of a third world war. 

And on the civil side, in the last resort our capacity to pro- 
gress as an Alliance depends on the mandate we are given by 
the peoples of the Alliance. If it is true (and it is) that NATO 
represents the greatest single influence for peace and progress in 
the world, and if experience shows that there is no other sure 
way forward, there are no limits to the political, economic and 
social progress we may achieve. Even so, it will take time. 
How much time is there? This is a question every citizen of 
the NATO countries must decide for himself. And he must act 
accordingly. 
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THE WESTERN ALLIANCE —IDEOLOGICAL OR 


DEFENSIVE? 
H. B. Mayo* 


LAINLY, we live in a time of troubles, of grave international 
Precnsion The world is divided into two enormous power 

blocks, the western headed by the U.S.A. and the eastern 
by the U.S.S.R. In between are a number of neutral countries 
like Sweden and Eire, which while sympathetic to the western 
alliance, wash their hands of its fate; and others, like India, 
desperately trying to postpone a decision to join either side. 
Each of the Titans tries in various ways to pull or push the 
uncommitted countries to its own side. 

We are often told that behind this conflict of power there is 
an irreconcilable ideological conflict; that two fundamentally 
different philosophies and ways of life are at stake; and that 
the tension can only be resolved when one or the other ideology 
is stamped out by war. On the one side, obvious to all, is the 
philosophy of communism, the ideology upon which the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites are, or profess to be, united. On the other, 
there is something called “western civilization.” Exactly what 
kind of Weltanschauung the west stands for, is not easy to say; 
and no wonder, since within it there is something to everyone’s 
taste. It is a rich smorgasbord of philosophies, religions, polit- 
ical, economic and social systems. 


I. 


Is there, behind this surface diversity, agreement among the 
western allies upon any kind of fundamental principles? One 
of them, Yugoslavia, adheres to an ideology similar to that of the 
Soviet Union. Some, Spain and Portugal, are authoritarian in 
a clerico-fascist way. At least one of them, Turkey, is profes- 
sedly non-Christian. South Africa, which must also be counted 
in the western camp, introduces another embarrassing complica- 
tion. Clearly it will not be easy to find a basic set of principles 
and ideas which unites this mixed group of temporary bedfellows. 


*Professor of Political Science, University of Alberta; visiting Professor 
of Political Science, McGill, 1953-1954; author of forthcoming book 
Marxism and Democracy being published by Oxford University Press, 
New York. 
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Communism can mean a number of things. It stands, for 
example, for the principle of public ownership and economic 
planning, as opposed to private ownership and free competition. 
Private enterprise then, is the first candidate for the position of 
basic principle which unites the west. Yet Yugoslavia and Nor- 
way are dissenters, and several other countries in the western 
camp have had socialist governments at one time or another, and 
may have them again after the next election; while even the 
most capitalist of countries have diluted the pure milk of private 
enterprise and competition. Almost everywhere in the western 
countries, if we look beneath the surface of slogans and propa- 
ganda, we see mixed economies, a co-existence of the principles 
of public and private ownership, of planning and the free market. 
Within each country there are sharp cleavages of opinion on 
these principles, with large sections of the public favouring one 
or other and advocating a mixture of different proportions. 

To insist that the basic principle on which the western 
alliance stands is private enterprise is not only false, but is also 
an excellent way of breaking up the alliance. Western Euro- 
peans, for the most part, have no intention of fighting an atomic 
war in defence of private enterprise or of any other economic 
arrangement. Still less is this slogan (or principle) likely to 
attract support from the masses in the uncommitted countries 
of the Far East. After all, they have had private enterprise of 
a kind (i.e., private ownership and a free market) for thousands 
of years. What they want today is results: industrialization, 
the necessities of life, and due recognition of their human dig- 
nity. Any kind of system that brings these things will capture 
their imagination and allegiance. One doubts whether, even 
in North America, morale would be high if a third world war 
were to be waged under the slogan of private enterprise. This 
candidate must, I think, be turned down even though his 
sponsors may be disappointed. 

Communism also stands, in theory at any rate, for inter- 
nationalism. In Marx’s words: “the working man has no 
country.” The goal is the extinction of national sovereignties, 
as these have been traditionally understood, and the substitution 
of a nation-less as well as a classless society. Here then is the 
second candidate for the post of basic western principle; 
sovereignty or nationalism. Yet, curiously enough, communism 
in practice has become notorious for its beating of the nationalist 
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drums, whether in Russia, Yugoslavia or China. But even more 
important is the fact that the really strong popular support 
for a merging of national sovereignties, for schemes of federal- 
ism, and for eventual world government, comes from within the 
western countries themselves. It is widely believed and probably 
rightly, that all democrats are in duty bound to work for an 
international or even supra-national organisation to which suf- 
ficient sovereignty can be relinquished to guarantee world peace. 
To say that the west stands for unchecked national sovereignty 
and the Soviet Union for internationalism, is not only to distort 
the truth, but it is also to invite western democrats to desert 
their own side en masse. Merely to look at this candidate is to 
reject him: he is dying on his feet. Soon he will have the grace 
to lie down and be decently interred. 

The third candidate is religion. There can be no doubt about 
the hostility of communists to all religion. From Marx on- 
wards the same uncompromising attitude has been maintained. 
Nor is the tradition seriously upset by a few persons like the 
Dean of Canterbury, who accept a certain amount of Marxist 
social theory, and throw out or ignore the rest. And the hostility 
is a matter of principle and not of mere personal bias. In the 
communist view, all religious faiths are both nonsensical and 
dangerous: a means of keeping the exploited classes in order, 
by distracting them from the shame of their earthly lot with the 
prospect of rewards in heaven. 

But this does not touch our main question: is religion some- 
thing that unites the western allies? The answer can only be: 
“no.” Observers, whether religious or not, show a remarkable 
agreement that hardly any part of the globe is more openly sec- 
ular than the western world. So far has the trend gone, that an 
English bishop could describe Christianity as a minority move- 
ment in Britain. Millions in France and Italy are both anti- 
clerical and non-religious. In the United States and Scandinavia 
other millions are indifferent or sceptical towards religion. One 
may of course argue that people are really religious even though 
they give no outward evidence of it, but this kind of casuistry 
does little to disprove the prevalence of secularism. 

Secularism is usually associated with the enjoyment of crea- 
ture comforts, the good things of this world. In our day the 
emphasis is on a constantly rising standard of living, measured 
in such terms as more leisure and a larger output of goods and 
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services. If judged by their actions (and their advertising) 
the western peoples seem to attach paramount importance to 
these material standards. But on this very point the west and 
the Soviet Union are, for once, in agreement, since both make a 
fetish of higher productivity and standards of living. 

Even granting, for the sake of argument, that the west is 
in some sense religious, an even more difficult question arises. 
On which religion are we united—the Jewish, the Moslem, or 
the Christian? Is Turkey not in the alliance? Is Israel not a 
friendly neighbour? And if the Christian, which of the in- 
numerable bodies into which Christendom is divided? No doubt 
if we all belonged to the same church it would unite us; but we 
don’t, and meantime we are faced with the historic truth that 
hardly anything divides people so much as keenly felt religious 
differences. This candidate too, must therefore be passed by. 

There has been a strong move to put up a fourth candidate 
named “western values.” But as Bertrand Russell has put it: 
“These western values are supposed to consist of toleration, 
respect for individual liberty, and brotherly love. I am afraid 
this view is grossly unhistorical. If we compare Europe with 
other continents, it is marked out as the persecuting continent.” 
Western history has just as often shown us the opposite quali- 
ties: intolerance, blind obedience to authority, and ruthless self- 
interest. History and tradition speak with the same ambiguity 
as the Delphic Oracle or Old Man Mose. Values of all kinds 
can be found in our blood-stained past, but which ones we select 
depends entirely on our present beliefs, and it is precisely the 
unity of these present beliefs which may be questioned. 

“Western values” then, being too vague and ambiguous, do 
not serve to unite us. (In any case, we shall have to keep them 
in the background, and revise our slogan, if we secure oriental 
allies. ‘Moral values’, or simply “civilization” might do!) 

Communism also stands for the overthrow of non-communist 
governments by force, and the setting up of an allegedly tem- 
porary dictatorship thereafter. These aims are promoted by 
communist parties everywhere. A fifth candidate then emerges: 
the principle of peaceful change, as opposed to revolution, coup 
d@état and dictatorship. But peaceful political change is a prin- 
ciple adhered to only in the democracies—how does one get a 
change of government in Spain or the Argentine?—and so this 
candidate really ought to be re-labelled democracy. 
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He bears an honourable name and is a strong contender. 
His claims, however, have their weaknesses. The western al- 
liance contains a number of non-democratic countries, and at the 
same time a number of democracies stand aloof from the alliance. 
Because of this we can hardly, without qualification, equate the 
west with democracy. Nevertheless, the more powerful of the 
western countries are democracies. The United States, Britain, 
Canada, for example, do substantially believe in and practice the 
democratic principles of constitutionalism, political freedom, tole- 
ration, and all the traditional cultural and civil liberties. Enough 
other countries are with them on these matters to justify the 
claim that in a broad sense the western alliance stands for 
democracy. If the western allies should triumph, the ideas of 
democracy would gain enormously in prestige and influence, and 
communism in turn would suffer the ignominious fate of Naziism 
and Fascism. 

Let us be clear as to just what this agreement on democracy 
involves. First, it is not unanimous on the part of all the 
nations in the alliance, but is only a kind of majority nation 
opinion. Second, even when qualified it does not extend beyond 
political democracy. One should not, like the Marxists, decry 
political democracy merely because one believes it is not enough, 
but it is as well to realize that democrats differ widely on how 
far the ideas of equality and rights should be extended into the 
social and economic spheres. The great debates on human rights 
in the United Nations brought out such differences clearly. In 
brief, the western world is itself far from agreed on whether 
democracy should be of the socialist or capitalist brand, and 
any one interpretation, if pushed too far, may endanger the 
solidarity of the alliance. 


Il. 


If there is no fundamental ideology, no cosmic ultimate, on 
which the western camp (or even its inner core of NATO) is 
wholly united, why is there so much talk nowadays about the 
ideological unity of the west? One may hazard a few guesses. 

First, since Russia has one system and one ideology, it is 
natural to assume that the west should have one too. If other 
college teams have a song and a flag, your team must equip it- 
self likewise. The same kind of phenomenon was observable in 
1939, when many good folk rushed around looking for a faith to 
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match the faith and enthusiasm of the Nazis. We didn’t find 
one, as it happened, and so we went to war with none of the 
fanaticism of the Nazis, but in a sober and grumbling sort of 
way. And we emerged victorious. Despite this precedent, the 
search is on again, more frantic than ever, to find a magic 
formula of faith that will unite and inspire us. But if what has 
been said above is true, then it is more than doubtful whether 
such an ideal set of values or ultimate principles can be found, to 
command general agreement. 

Nor is it possible to adopt beliefs merely because they would 
be useful in the cold war. Beliefs on such a scale can only be 
manufactured to order in the totalitarian states. Instead of an 
ideological conflict leading to international friction, the opposite 
is probably nearer the truth, namely: the friction and fears 
came first, and the clash of ideologies has been called upon in 
order to bolster morale. 

Secondly, the influence of the professional ex-communist has 
probably much to do with it. The members of this fraternity 
have changed sides, but their mentality remains the same: they 
still think of themselves as saviours of the world, still see every- 
thing in stark terms of black and white, except that black has 
now become white and vice versa. Since these gentry are nothing 
if not vocal, their clouded and unbalanced judgments have been 
given endless publicity. They have gone far beyond their legiti- 
mate function of warning the free world, and have succeeded in 
arousing a blind crusading spirit. Nothing could be more absurd 
than the assumption that the ex-communist understands demo- 
cracy any better now than when he was its bitterest enemy. 

Thirdly, to alarm and anger the public has also been useful 
politically. The evidence is overwhelming that the alarm and 
despondency felt throughout the west is inspired mainly by fear 
of Russia’s intentions. The west therefore had no alternative 
but to rearm after the post-war worsening of relations with 
Russia, and rearming has cost a great deal of money. 
Frightened and angry taxpayers pay much more willingly, 
and they have been frightened by the possibility of war, and 
enraged by being told that their deepest beliefs are threatened. 

Fourthly, many interested groups in the west have seized 
upon the cold war as the occasion to cry their wares. Some have 
expatiated upon the virtues of private enterprise, others have 
extolled the glories of patriotism, of national sovereignty, or of a 
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particular version of democracy. Churchmen have been eager 
to show that the dreadful spiritual vacuum of the west must be 
filled either by communism or by a “return to religion.” 

Possibly some of these guesses are wrong. The search for 
ideological unity is an outgrowth of the cold war, and is a social 
phenomenon that needs thorough investigation; pending which 
the guessing game need not be carried further for present pur- 
poses. 

What then does unite the west? The answer is simple. It 
is fear of a possible enemy, the threat of possible aggression; 
and so the western nations have allied and armed for self-pro- 
tection. This may seem a negative sort of union, and of course 
it is negative to those who favour liberating crusades on behalf of 
great principles, and the enthusiasm which belief in cosmic 
ultimates can give. What is often forgotten, however, is that 
resistance to a common enemy has usually been the chief bond 
between allies; a classic example being the recent world war 
when the democracies and the Soviet Union fought together 
against the Nazis. 

Such an alliance also has its positive side, since each country 
within the alliance is also protecting its own independence, its 
way of life, its own ideals, however these may be defined. The 
nations may all be prepared to fight for something different, 
but at any rate each country, each class, each group, can say: 
“It is ours.” 

Finally, when all the exceptions are allowed for, the western 
cause is, broadly speaking, the cause of democracy. The demo- 
cratic unity, however, is not so much one of ideology, as of the 
procedural agreement to differ, in order that many ideologies 
may flourish. It is a supra-ideology, a tacit recognition of the 
right to disagree, and that this right is basic to all other rights. 


IIT. 


Certain conclusions follow, which although not new or start- 
ling, are worth reiteration. First, it is impossible to find any 
fundamental ideology or social or other system on which the 
western allies are in full agreement. Nor can we say they are 
agreed upon some combination, made up of bits and pieces of the 
principles mentioned earlier. To say that the cold war is a 
conflict of two clear-cut ideologies, one of which embraces all the 
west, is simply not true. And if it is untrue, we ought to stop 
persuading each other that it is true. 
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Secondly, it is a misleading piece of self-deception: because 
it tends to gloss over the differences within the western camp, 
and causes us to assume that all are democratic, or share some 
other common philosophy, solely because they are all anti- 
Soviet. We may usefully remember that Hitler and Mussolim 
too were anti-communist, but that did not make them democrats. 

Thirdly, it is also dangerous. For one thing, it leads to a 
fanaticism and a warlike spirit which can make war more likely. 
Inflammatory crusading talk may not easily be deflected from 
the rash aim of liberation to the proper but humdrum job ot 
defence. And if an ideological war should come it will be a war 
of extermination, not of mere defeat, since the only thorough 
way to extinguish a heresy (for the time being) is to kill oft 
the heretics. Christian Europe tried this barbarous method 
long ago, and there are more heretics today than ever. Heresies 
rarely stay dead. Moreover, an uncompromising ideological at- 
titude will keep us fighting forever all over the globe, since as 
soon as one “bad” principle or philosophy is destroyed another 
is bound to spring up and offend us. (Already there has been 
friction among the allies, caused by U.S. emphasis on private 
enterprise as the common western ideology.) Even the total 
preparation for an ideological war, and the atmosphere of con- 
formity created, are giving rise to a tendency which, if carried 
far enough, could convert the west into military states indistin- 
guishable from military tyrannies. 

But the most serious immediate danger is this: for the west 
to adopt the language and attitude of Russia, with constant 
emphasis on a messianic message, is to make it almost impos- 
sible to come to any sort of peaceable modus vivendi. Questions 
of moral principle should not be ignored in international rela- 
tions; but if it is a mistake to ignore them, it is an even worse 
mistake to elevate every clash of interest into a conflict of sacred 
principles. In that way we become intransigent, publicly com- 
mitted beforehand on every issue, until every compromise, every 
trivial concession, every negotiation is interpreted as surrender, 
betrayal, or appeasement. 

What we tend to forget is that it is not necessary to agree 
on our metaphysics first, in order to live together without fight- 
ing. Differences on ultimates divide Jew from Gentile, Catholic 
from Protestant, Moslem from Hindu, atheist from believer. 
And none of these differences is likely to be settled in any forsee- 
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able future. But the slumbering volcanoes need not erupt. We 
have learned to live together within the democracies, despite the 
gulfs which divide us, united in our common humanity and in the 
desire for law and order. We no longer demand uniformity on 
these great matters in order to avoid civil war. We merely agree 
to differ—a procedural agreement which is at the very foundation 
of democracy. 

So it is, or should be, in the international sphere. An inter- 
national community does not necessarily presuppose that we all 
think alike on fundamentals. We are all united in our will to 
survive, and it ought to be perfectly possible to live in a world 
at peace without deciding whose ultimates are right. War will 
not in any case settle which side is right, but merely which is 
the most powerful; although victory will no doubt lend prestige 
to the ideas of the winner. 

In the last few years the job of western statesmanship has 
been to build the military and economic strength of the west as a 
precaution against the uncertain intentions of the Soviet Union. 
On the whole, that job has been done. The great aim now must 
be to relax the international tension and avoid war. Not at any 
cost, since we are prepared to fight if attacked, but at the same 
time with a flexible policy compounded of the inevitable give and 
take. Each side will keep its basic principles, but that still 
leaves room to seek agreement on “second order” principles, on 
working agreements short of war. 

It has presumably been our policy all along to secure positions 
of strength from which to negotiate, to seek, in the interests of 
peace, the honourable compromises on non-essentials which are 
possible only to the strong. But, in the face of post-war ex- 
perience and more particularly after the recent Four Power con- 
ference in Berlin, can we say that the Russians in their turn are 
willing to compromise? Or must we conclude that they are bent 
on world conquest? In a subsequent article I hope to explore 
these great questions, in the light of Marxist theory and Soviet 


policy. 








FRANCE AND THE EUROPEAN DEFENCE 
COMMUNITY 
John Goormaghtigh* 


of the North Atlantic Council, in September, 1950, that 

German divisions should be included in the Western 
Defence system, it came as a blow to most Frenchmen. Few had 
ever envisaged the possibility of rearming Germany. In fact, 
there had been considerable opposition to English and American 
policy towards the Federal Republic of Bonn since the forma- 
tion of the Adenauer government in September, 1949. Thence- 
forth the split between the two Germanies had become an 
established fact. Germany was no longer merely a “problem” 
but a partner seeking to play an independent role in world 
affairs and to regain her full sovereignty. Step by step, the 
Bonn Republic quickly threw off most of its shackles: the 
occupation controls were eased and soon the Federal Govern- 
ment was authorized to have a Foreign Office and to establish 
diplomatic relations. During those months it was still generally 
understood that Germany would remain disarmed. France had 
always insisted on this and as late as the end of November, 
1949, Robert Schuman, who was to become a staunch supporter 
of the EDC, said in the National Assembly: 


W «it Mr. Acheson proposed at the New York meeting 


“T ask those who would be tempted to consider an active 
military participation of Germany in the defence system of Europe, 
to reflect on the consequences of such a policy. Not only would 
this policy be in opposition to our determination to foster and to 
maintain in Germany a devotion to peace, but it would lead to 
immediate international tension and to a danger of war for which 
France does not wish to assume responsibility.” 


Some, however, had realized that the North Atlantic Treaty 
would sooner or later imply German rearmament. Hubert 
Beuve-Méry, commenting on the signing of the Atlantic Pact, 
said that this document might lead to the creation of “a solid, 
efficient though relatively small, European army” and that 
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“German rearmament is contained in the Atlantic Pact as the 
germ in the egg.” 

It was not without reluctance that the French representa- 
tive accepted the American proposal at the North Atlantic 
Council on September 26, 1950. Moreover only the principle 
was then envisaged and the Defence Committee asked that 
recommendations be made regarding implementation. To meet 
this request, René Pleven, then Prime Minister of France, pre- 
pared a declaration on German rearmament, which was unani- 
mously approved by the Cabinet on October 23, and next day 
submitted to the National Assembly. The plan provided for the 
creation of a European army under a minister of defence who 
would be responsible to supranational political authorities. 
Under the plan, each country was to maintain its own national 
army at the outset and Germany was to build up a force for its 
own defence on land. A European ministry was to be im- 
mediately organized to work in close liaison with the defence 
ministers of the participating countries. At that stage, 
Germany was not yet to have a defence minister. The national 
armies were progressively to become national contingents of a 
unified European army. Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries were expected to participate. The Minister was care- 
ful to point out that those countries with overseas commitments 
would be entitled to reserve forces which would not be in- 
tegrated. Germany would not have “contingents” but only 
small “units.” These would not be used outside the continent. 
The European minister would be assisted by a defence council. 
Both would have to report to an assembly which could be that 
of the Steel and Coal Community. Mr. Pleven emphasised that 
by means of German rearmament, European unity, both 
political and economic, would be fostered. This proposal be- 
came known as the “Pleven Plan.” 

It is interesting to read this historic speech in the light of 
subsequent events. It will be remembered that the Korean 
war had started a few months previously. The idea of collective 
security was present in everyone’s mind So it was with a 
reference to the Korean situation that th: speech opened and 
one of the themes was the adva ‘ge of placing the line of 
defence as far to the east as possi..c. Throughout, Mr. Pleven 
recognized the dangers of German i ~ iament and the con- 
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siderable psychological and technical difficulties which would 
have to be overcome before the plan could be implemented, but 
he insisted that, if France was to maintain her leadership, she 
should continue to take initiative in organizing “Europe.” 

In the debate which followed, the major attitudes appeared 
which were to develop later. Paul Reynaud and a number of 
Socialists insisted on British participation. M. Daladier ex- 
pressed his resolute opposition to any form of German rearma- 
ment. The governmental declaration was approved (by 343 
votes to 225) by the National Assembly, which however stated 
expressly that it remained opposed to the reconstitution of a 
German army and general staff (by 402 votes to 168). 

Some observers considered the Plan to be a means of post- 
poning any kind of German rearmament. It is too soon to 
establish this interpretation with any certainty and it would 
be difficult to accept in view of the general political attitude of 


René Pleven.? 


The first reaction to the Pleven Plan in the United States 
was rather reticent. Dean Acheson said at a press conference: 


“The United States government welcomes the initiative taken 
by the French government in proposing a method for organizing 
armed forces in Western Europe, including those of Western 
Germany to deter, and if necessary, to resist aggression . . . This 
proposal, which contains many far reaching concepts, deserves and 
requires further study which the government of the United States 
will undertake to give it.”3 


The Defence Ministers of NATO met in Washington at the 
end of October. On his arrival there, Jules Moch said he had 
come with precise instructions from the French Parliament to 
recommend the adoption of the Pleven Plan. As is clear from 
the communiqué issued after the conference, no agreement was 
reached. 

At the meeting of the Council of Deputies and of the Military 
Committee of the Atlantic Treaty Powers, in December, a com- 
promise was finally achieved between the American proposal for 
full German divisions and the French suggestion of including 
small German units in a European army. This agreement was 
2. J.-B. Duroselle, Histoire Diplomatique de 1919 & nos jours (Paris: 


Dalloz, 1953), p. 564 Chronique de Politique Entrangére (Bruxelles), 


Vol. V, p. 524. 
3. The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 593, November 
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confirmed by the North Atlantic Council when it met in Brussels 
a few days later. Finally Dean Acheson expressed his whole- 
hearted support of the “European Army” in a letter addressed 
to Robert Schuman on January 27, 1951. 

Meanwhile, Robert Schuman, who had become Foreign Min- 
ister in succession to Mr. Bidault, made a statement in the 
National Assembly regarding the aims of his policy. He said 
that they were threefold: to guarantee as rapidly and as com- 
pletely as possible the joint defence of Western Europe; to respect 
all international commitments; and to prevent the rebirth of 
German militarism. These objectives, in his opinion, could be 
reached by the creation of a European army, but German units 
never should be placed at the disposal of a German government. 

In January, 1951, the French Government invited all Euro- 
pean members of NATO and the Federal German Republic, to 
participate in a conference to discuss the Plan. The United 
States and Canada were asked to send observers. The con- 
ference opened on February 15, with France, Belgium, Italy, 
Luxembourg and Western Germany taking part. The Nether- 
lands became a full member only in October. A French memo- 
randum was the basic working paper. This document which was 
essentially an elaboration of the Pleven declaration, proposed 
two stages. During the first period of approximately eighteen 
months, a European council of defence ministers would appoint 
a High Commissioner responsible essentially for planning, 
standardisation of armaments, organization of transport and 
supply, and harmonizing legislation regarding recruitment and 
methods of instruction. The document stipulated that the 
German infantry and armoured units of from four to five thous- 
and men, would be entitled to very limited autonomous logistical 
support. During the second stage, the High Commissioner 
would become the European Defence Minister and he would be 
responsible for passing from co-ordination to unification. The 
anny would be based on divisions made up of three “combat 
teams” of different nationalities. General logistical support 
would be in the hands of the Community. The air forces would 
follow a similar pattern of integration.* 

With some interruptions, negotiations lasted for over a year. 
It was not till May 27, 1952, that the treaty instituting a Euro- 
pean Defence Community was signed by the Foreign Ministers 


4. Le Monde, February 15, 1951. 
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of France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 


bourg. 

During those long months many major differences of opinion 
had to be dealt with, innumerable technical and military details 
worked out and the text of the treaty’s one hundred and thirty 
two articles, as well as several protocols, drafted. One of the 
difficulties the negotiators had to overcome was to reconcile the 
French Plan providing for an integrated European army made 
up of the smallest possible national units, responsible to a supra- 
national body, with the Petersberg Plan. The latter, prepared 
by German and Allied military experts, recommended that there 
should be twelve German divisions, supported by a tactical air 
force and small naval units, directly under General Eisenhower. 

Late in July, 1951, M. Hervé Alphand, Chairman of the Con- 
ference, made public the points on which the delegations had 
agreed. The French position on the political arrangements had 
largely prevailed but views continued to be divided on the size 
of the “basic units.” The problems of the powers to be granted 
to the supranational authority and the nature of the budget 
still had to be solved. Would there be a common budget or would 
each country participate in proportion to its national income? 
Under pressure mainly from military experts, France agreed 
that the basic units of the European army should contain twelve 
thousand to thirteen thousand men (divisions in all but name) 
and that an international command would be organised at the 
army-corps level. These “units” would, however, be dependent 
on joint administrative services and logistical support. It was 
a zreed that France would be entitled to fourteen units, Germany 
and Italy to twelve each, and Benelux to five. At last the delega- 
tions settled for a joint budget. The basis of the German 
financial contribution was fixed in the Contractual agreements 
(Bonn Treaty). 

As the discussions have remained secret, it is difficult to 
assess the exact national points of view and their evolution. 
It is certain that one question, not directly related to the EDC 
itself, which created much friction between the German and 
French delegations, was the Saar problem. The final texts, pub- 
lished at the end of May, were clearly the result of a laborious 
compromise. On many points, the treaty differed notably from 
the original French proposals: the ‘“‘basic units’ were doubled; 
the Defence Minister was replaced by a collegial body (the Com- 
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missariat) ; and, perhaps most important of all, the United King- 
dom was to remain outside the community. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to analyse the 
Treaty and the Protocols, or to describe the institutions they set 
up.© Several months before the Treaty was signed, in February, 
1952, Robert Schuman opened a debate in the National Assembly 
on the European army. His purpose was not to obtain a vote 
for or against the Defence Community, but to ask Parliament 
for its opinion on the various solutions being considered by the 
negotiators. After three days of discussion the Socialists made 
known that they accepted the principle of a European army in- 
cluding German units, under three conditions: 1) that no final 
decision be taken before the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission had made known its conclusions; 2) that the “basic unit” 
should be smaller than a division; 3) that all contingents except 
the German ones would remain distinct. The RPF (Gaullists) 
supported the Socialist motion. In this situation, the Prime 
Minister, M. Faure, on behalf of the Government proposed a 
compromise guaranteeing: that no German troops would be 
recruited before the Treaty was ratified by Parliament; that 
NATO being a purely defensive organization, no country having 
territorial claims could become a member; that integration of 
national contingents would be progressive and that an appeal 
would be made to the United Kingdom to take part in the EDC. 
The Government motion was adopted by 327 votes to 226. In 
April, the British Government declared that the United Kingdom 
would not become a partner in EDC but that she was prepared 
to sign agreements with the member countries pledging her 
active assistance in case of aggression. This was not enough 
though to calm French apprehension and the declaration did not 
meet with an enthusiastic welcome in the Paris press. 

Replying to criticisms of Generals Koenig and Billotte, during 
the discussion in June of the Defence budget in the National 
Assembly, M. Pleven said that the staunchest supporters of the 
EDC never considered that the Treaty would enable the Amer- 
icans and the British to withdraw their troops from the Con- 
tinent. 

René Mayer, seeking the support of the Assembly after the 
fall of the Pinay Government, raised several questions relating 


5. A short resume is given in John Goormaghtigh’s: “European inte 
gration,” International Conciliation, No. 488, February, 1953. 
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to the European army. He said that the Government would 
initiate negotiations to complete and clarify certain clauses of 
the Treaty. A close association would also have to be formed 
with the United Kingdom. M. Mayer also made it clear that he 
would not recommend ratification before an agreement has been 
reached on the Saar. It was to M. Bidault, now Foreign Minister 
again, that fell the task of preparing the additional protocols. 
A French draft was sent to the five Governments in February, 
1953, discussed by the interim committee and finally adopted by 
the member countries in June. These documents are essentially 
statements on the interpretation of certain articles of the Treaty. 

When the EDC was debated in the Council of the Republic 
at the end of October, a Socialist resolution in favour of the 
principle of a European army was rejected by 238 votes to 76. 
However, a motion attaching certain rather vague conditions to 
acceptance of the EDC was approved. In the course of this 
debate, Georges Bidault, for the first time, came out whole- 
heartedly in favour of the Paris Treaty. Until then his at- 
titude had not been entirely positive. Almost the same thing 
happened in the Assembly after a long debate during the second 
part of November. A Socialist motion, favourable to the EDC 
was rejected by 313 votes to 234 and 22 abstentions. Neverthe- 
less, M. Laniel was given a vote of confidence of 275 to 244, which 
implied the approval of the government’s foreign policy. It 
should be remembered though that Parliament did not wish to 
take the responsibility of creating a ministerial crisis on the eve 
of the Bermuda Conference. Also, the forthcoming presidential 
election would, so it was then thought, bring about a change of 
Government. 

Early in February, 1953, M. Jules Moch was elected rappor- 
teur of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. His report 
on EDC is now—at the time of writing—being discussed. The 
document is not yet available but according to the press it is 
a long and very systematic analysis of the Treaty. It is thought 
to be very critical on the whole. 

The actual debate on ratification should take place shortly 
before Easter. 

It would be not only unwise, but also impossible to make any 
forecast as to the outcome of the debate. France is deeply and 
almost evenly divided on the issues raised by the EDC. She 
realizes that a decision must be made which will be one of the 
most important since the war. 
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L’Institut Francais @’Opinion Publique organized a public 
opinion poll in May, 1953. The main conclusions can be summed 
up as follows: 80 per cent. of those questioned had heard of the 
European army; most of these knew that Germany was a partner 
but fewer realized that the United Kingdom was not a member; 
70 per cent. were for a united Europe, but little less than half 
were in favour of the European army and one quarter were op- 
posed to it. German participation was accepted as a lesser evil.® 

Though this poll does not make the distinction, there seems 
to be a greater hostility to the Plan among the more informed 
public. The majority of the Paris daily papers are either 
systematically opposed to the Treaty or make substantial reserva- 
tions. Only the conservative Le Figaro and the moderately left 
wing Franc-Tireur support the EDC whole-heartedly. Even so, 
Raymond Aron, one of the Figaro’s leading editorialists does not 
back the Treaty as it now stands. The influential and well in- 
formed evening paper Le Monde is consistently against the Euro- 
pean army. One of its regular contributors is Maurice Duverger 
who has developed some of the most brilliant and convincing 
arguments against the European army. No analysis has been 
made of the provincial press so it is impossible to corroborate or 
contradict the point of view of Barett McGwen, writing in the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune’, that a greater 
number of “out-of-town” newspapers back the Treaty. Let it be 
stated though in passing that some of the most virulent anti- 
EDC articles are those written by the Gaullist Senator, Michel 
Debré in L’ Echo de Touraine. 

The division of opinion does not follow party lines. Each 
group, except the Communists, are split on the issue. The 
Socialists (S.F.1.0.) on whose attitude ratification in fact de- 
pends, have yet to take a definite stand. Over forty of their 
105 members in the National Assembly are known opponents of 
the Treaty. Will party discipline be strong enough to keep this 
important minority in hand? Guy Mollet, Secretary General of 
the S.F.I.0., has not been a systematic supporter of the Plan as 
has been, for instance, another prominent Socialist, André Philip. 
On the other hand, Jules Moch, Rapporteur, and Daniel Mayer, 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the National 
Assembly do not hide their hostility to the European army. 


6. Revue francaise de V’Opinion Publique, 1953, No. 2, Supplément. 
7. February 18, 1954. 
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The Mouvement Républicain Populaire (MRP), under the 
leadership of P. H. Teitgen, the party president, and of Robert 
Schuman, is substantially in favour of the Treaty, yet even here 
there are exceptions. Among these one can cite André Monteil 
who makes his position clear in an article entitled “Faut-il donc 
réarmer |]’Allemagne?”.2 Seven MRP members voted against 
the Socialist resolution of November, 1953, referred to above. 

The U.D.S.R.—the party of M. Pleven—is almost equally 
divided. Among those opposed to the EDC is the former min- 
ister and otherwise very “European,” M. Bonnefous. 

The Radical Socialists are also split on the issue. At the last 
Party Congress, Daladier and Herriot both attacked the Euro- 
pean army very vehemently. Among the supporters is the Min- 
ister for the Interior in the Laniel Cabinet, M. Martinaud-Desplat. 

Although there are individual exceptions one can say that the 
majority of the most conservative elements in French political 
life are opposed to the EDC. This is true of the “Independents,” 
the “peasants,” the U.R.A.S. and A.R.S. (two gaullist parties, 
formerly RPF) which together hold a large number of seats in 
Parliament. General de Gaulle himself has led a campaign 
against ratification. The Comte de Paris, who publishes a 
monthly political bulletin, can also be listed among the opponents 
of the Treaty. 

Early last year a National Committee for the Defence of the 
Unity of France and the French Union was initiated by Pierre 
André—an ardent nationalist—and now includes over two hun- 
dred members from various political parties. But those opposed 
to the EDC have so little in common that they could hardly find 
the basis for a working agreement. In recent months, the Com- 
munists have been making efforts to rally all those opposed to the 
European army. Jacques Duclos and Maurice Thorez have made 
several offers to “collaborate with all Frenchmen hostile to EDC.” 
During the presidential election and recent votes in the Assembly 
they have implemented their policy. The idea of a new Front 
populaire has gained some ground, although the Socialists still 
proclaim their intention of fighting against their enemies “of the 
left as well as of the right.” 

Military opinion seems as divided as_ political opinion: 
Generals de Larminat®, Georges Picot, Béthouard, are among 


8. La Nef. 9th year, No. 1, new series, Paris, 1952. 
9. de Larminat, General E., L’Armée Européenne, ed. Berger-Lev- 
rault, Paris, 1952. 
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those in favour of the Treaty; Generals Weygand, Koenig, Gérar- 
dot and Billotte are among those against it. Maréchal Juin has 
expressed criticism of the Plan. 

What are the major arguments of the opponents of the 
Treaty? They fall into several categories. Firstly, there is the 
purely emotional hostility to any form of German rearmament— 
rather understandable in the light of history. Among the 
reasons given against rearming Germany are: the fear of the 
rebirth of German militarism and the danger that even a limited 
armed force might be used to reconquer German unity. Ardent 
nationalist statements and the overwhelming victory of Mr. 
Adenauer’s party in last September’s elections have given some 
substance to these arguments. As M. Duverger has put it “the 
real danger . . . is less the menace on the Rhine than the irre- 
dentist movement towards the Elba and the Oder... 1° The 
same author pointed out the danger of this trend which paralleled 
the Republican administration’s policy of “roll back.’’ Those 
who express these fears do not, of course, think that the German 
units could alone attack the Soviet forces but they believe that 
they might create an “incident”? which would be the starting 
point of a new world war. Some even fear that once rearmed, 
Western Germany might switch her allegiance to the East. 

The rest of the opposition bases its arguments on the Treaty 
itself. There are those who point out the danger of abandoning 
national sovereignty in the matters of defence, those who fear 
that the French army would be divided, and those who argue that 
in view of overseas commitments France would be put in a posi- 
tion of inferiority towards Germany on the continent. A critic- 
ism which has been leveled at the Treaty since the beginning and 
which is now gaining ground is that it would divide the French 
Union. Even such an ardent “European” as Robert Schuman 
has pointed out the problems the EDC will pose for France in 
her relations with her overseas territories. Technicians and 
army men object to the administrative structure provided in the 
Treaty. Many of these would prefer to see West German forces 
included directly in NATO, thus avoiding what they consider to 
be an unworkable and complicated set of institutions. In their 
opinion these would be a burden even in peace-time but in case 
of war the whole system would necessarily collapse. 


10. Le Monde, 8 Novembre, 1952. 
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Still other critics say that EDC places the cart before the 
horse. They contend that an army is the instrument of a foreign 
policy and, as yet, no unified European foreign policy exists. 
Might not this method hamper rather than favour European 
Union by raising at the outset some of the most delicate technical 
and psychological problems? 

Especially among the Socialists and the Radicals there is a 
fear that the “little Europe” of the Schuman and Pleven Plans is 
likely to be dominated by Roman Catholic and conservative forces. 

Contrary to some expectations the outcome of the Berlin Con- 
ference was not favourable to the supporters of the EDC. As 
far as one can see now, every effort will be made to postpone 
ratification until after the Geneva Conference, because the course 
of events in Indo-China is leading an increasing number of 
Frenchmen to withhold their support till a settlement is reached 
there. 

At this juncture it is as difficult to conclude as it is to forecast. 
The slightest change in the situation could sway the decision one 
way or the other and all one could venture to say in lieu of con- 
clusion, is that the EDC has contributed to divide an already 
very divided country. 


Paris, February 22, 1954. 
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THE CANADIAN-AMERICAN PERMANENT 


JOINT BOARD ON DEFENCE, 1940-1945 
Colonel C. P. Stacey* 
4 


HE history of Canadian-American relations is the story of 
|: progress from hostility to alliance. The two countries’ 

dealings with each other fall naturally into four periods. 
The first was an era of war, ending with the Treaty of Ghent in 
1814. The second was a period of stress and strain, ending with 
the Treaty of Washington in 1871. The third was a time of in- 
creasing tranquillity and co-operation. The fourth, in which we 
now find ourselves, is characterized by close association amount- 
ing to actual alliance. This final period might be said to begin 
with the organization of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence 
in August, 1940. 

The Permanent Joint Board on Defence was an experiment 
in international organization and an innovation in both Canadian 
and American external policy. It was formed at a moment of 
desperate peril, and could perhaps scarcely have come into exist- 
ence in any other circumstances. It was nevertheless from the 
beginning boldly denominated by its creators “Permanent”. 
Today, fourteen years later, it is an established and important 
element in Canadian-American relations and in the defensiye 
organization of the West. 

During the second world war the Board necessarily worked 
in secrecy, and to date little information concerning its pro- 
ceedings has been published. But the story can now be told 
without damage to the public interest, and the aim of this article 
is to present a brief factuai statement accordingly. It is based 
upon records held in the Privy Council Office, the Department of 
External Affairs, and the Department of National Defence. 


II. 


During the years of growing tension in Europe and the Far 
East which followed the outbreak of war in China in 1931 and 
Hitler’s seizure of power in Germany in 1933, there was a gradual 
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and very limited military rapprochement between Canada and 
the United States. That it took place at all was due to a com- 
mon sense of danger; that it was so limited was the result of 
the inhibiting conditions of the time and the desire of both 
countries to avoid commitments. 

In 1936-37 the Canadian Government launched a modest pro- 
gramme of rearmament. It was of course apparent that the 
United States had a vital relationship to Canadian security. 
Canada was almost equally important from the American view- 
point. But the approach to this problem on both sides of the 
border previous to the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 was 
necessarily halting. 

Personal contacts between the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of Canada provided the basis for such 
progress as was made. It appears that the first discussion took 
place in March, 1937, when Mr. King visited Mr. Roosevelt in 
Washington. At that time (Mr. King told the House of Com- 
mons on November 12, 1940) there was some mention of the 
possibility of meetings between Canadian and American staff 
officers to discuss problems of common defence. In December, 
1937, the U.S. Minister to Ottawa, Mr. Norman Armour, made 
an opportunity of mentioning the matter to the then Director of 
Military Operations and Intelligence at National Defence Head- 
quarters (Colonel H. D. G. Crerar). He said that it was much in 
the President’s mind, and suggested the desirability of somewhat 
closer contact between the U.S. War Department and the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. (“Somewhat closer contact”? was a 
diplomatic euphemism, since at this moment there was no con- 
tact whatever.) Mr. Armour said that he was thinking of dis- 
cussing the question shortly with Mr. King, and may have done 
so. At any rate, concrete developments soon followed, in the 
form of conversations in Washington between the two countries’ 
Chiefs of Staff on January 18-20, 1938. 

These conversations were conducted with a secrecy which 
raises a smile today. The Chief of the General Staff (Major- 
General E. C. Ashton) left Ottawa one day, the Chief of the Naval 
Staff (Commodore P. W. Nelles) travelled separately the next. 
In Washington the Canadian Minister took steps to prevent 
their ranks or connection with the Department of National 
Defence “from becoming known even in the Legation.” The 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army (General Malin Craig) 
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and the Chief of Naval Operations (Admiral William D. Leahy) 
came to the Legation and the four officers discussed problems 
both general and particular. The topic most especially dealt 
with was the defences of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and detailed 
information on them was exchanged. 

During the summer and autumn of 1938 the European situa- 
tion grew worse, and Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. King exchanged 
public assurances concerning their countries’ military relations. 
In August Mr. Roosevelt made the famous speech at Kingston in 
which he declared that the United States would ‘not stand idly 
by” if Canada was threatened; and a few days later Mr. King 
at Woodbridge spoke of Canada’s “obligations as a good friendly 
neighbour” to the United States. In November the new Chief 
of the Canadian General Staff (Major-General T. V. Anderson) 
visited Washington and had discussions with General Craig and 
other American officers under somewhat less oppressive condi- 
tions of secrecy than those of ten months before. In the same 
month Mr. King, visiting Washington to sign a new trade agree- 
ment, again discussed defence with the President. 

The relations thus established were to develop under the in- 
fluence of still more threatening common danger in 1940. In 
the nature of things, however, the first result of the outbreak 
of war in September, 1939, was largely to suspend such contacts. 
For a time Canada and her neighbour went separate ways. The 
United States, though clearly sympathizing with the Allies 
against Hitler, steod neutral and hoped to avoid involvement. 
Canada, on the other hand, declared war on Germany one week 
after the United Kingdom, and began to build up forces overseas 
to help resist the aggressors. Liaison between President and 
Prime Minister did not entirely cease (one remembers Mr. Roose- 
velt’s telephone call, recorded by Mr. Hull, to inquire of Mr. King 
whether the British declaration of war on September 3 involved 
Canada or not). But after the outbreak there was no face-to- 
face discussion between the two men until April, 1940, when 
King visited Roosevelt at Warm Springs and later in Washington. 
By this time the German invasion of Denmark and Norway had 
ended the “phony war,” and the situation abroad was becoming 
increasingly alarming. 

The following month brought a worse crisis and closer Cana- 
dian-American contacts. On May 10 Germany invaded the Low 
Countries, and within a fortnight the Allies had suffered a 
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disastrous reverse. Steps were taken to enlarge the Canadian 
forces. On May 23 the Canadian Government, answering an 
appeal from London, directed that every available R.C.N. des- 
troyer (there were only four in immediate readiness on that date) 
should move overseas to help protect Britain. It was decided to 
inform the United States that Canada’s Atlantic coast had thus 
been temporarily stripped of naval defence. Mr. King accord- 
ingly sent Mr. H. L. Keenleyside of the Department of External 
Affairs with a personal message to Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Keenley- 
side, in fact, appears to have visited Washington three times 
during May, each time as a personal envoy of the Prime Minister 
to the President. 

As the campaign in Europe moved rapidly towards its tragic 
end, alarm in North America grew. By the middle of June con- 
cern was being felt in Ottawa for the security of Newfoundland. 
No large-scale attack was considered likely, but raids were pos- 
sible. Measures were in train for action in the island in co- 
operation with the Newfoundland authorities (small Canadian 
ground and air forces moved there shortly); but the Canadian 
Government now considered that there was an immediate need 
for staff talks between Canadian and United States officers on 
the problems involved in the defence of the Atlantic coast. On 
June 14 Mr. King approached President Roosevelt on the subject 
through the American Minister, Mr. J. Pierrepont Moffat. On 
June 27 Mr. King had further communication with Mr. Moffat. 
The President had requested that Moffat should, as a preliminary, 
confer with Canadian defence officials on the agenda proposed 
for staff conversations. The Minister would then go to Washing- 
ton and report personally to the President. 

The consequence of this was staff conversations in Washing- 
ton which began on July 12, Canada being represented by senior 
officers of the three services. The discussions dealt primarily 
with two matters—the urgency of the United States providing 
Canada with military supplies in the present stage, and the 
facilities that could be arranged for U.S. forces in the event of 
American intervention. At first the Canadians found the 
American officers not particularly concerned with the former 
question, but they subsequently came to realize its importance 
and were very willing to assist. 


1. Mr. Keenleyside was to be Secretary of the Canadian Section of the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence throughout the war period. For 
a time he was its Acting Chairman. 
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In the meantime, formal military contacts with the United 
States were developing. In February, 1940, the first Canadian 
service attaché, an R.C.A.F. officer, had been appointed to the 
Legation in Washington. Late in July the Canadian Govern- 
ment approved in principle the desirability of stationing military 
and naval attachés in Washington. United States agreement 
having been obtained, the appointments were made in August. 

In mid-August, then, the situation was that military liaison 
between Canada and the United States had been considerably 
improved, but no permanent machinery for consultation existed. 
Public opinion in both countries had been deeply stirred by the 
collapse of France, and there was widespread anxiety for the 
security of North America. The time was ripe for a further 
advance. At this moment Mr. Moffat reported to his Govern- 
ment that in Canada 


“even elements formerly hostile to close connections with 
the United States were joining in bringing pressure on the 
Prime Minister, and that Mr. Mackenzie King, while personally 
satisfied with the recent staff talks and most reluctant to embarrass 
the President, thought something more would have to be done. It 
was suggested that a personal interview with the President might 
be helpful.”2 


This report appears to have reached Mr. Roosevelt on August 
16. It would seem that the President immediately picked up 
the telephone and spoke to Mr. King at his summer home near 
Ottawa. He told him that the following day he would be at- 
tending military manoeuvres near Ogdensburg, New York, and 
invited him to join him there. Mr. King accepted and next day 
drove to Ogdensburg accompanied by Mr. Moffat. The evening 
was devoted to long discussions. Mr. King spent the night on 
the President’s train. On the 18th the two statesmen issued to 
the press the now celebrated statement announcing the forma- 
tion of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. Mr. Roosevelt 
had been accompanied by Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of War, 
who took part in the conversations. Mr. King had no other 
Minister with him. No service officers participated on either 
side. The discussions had ranged over a wide area. The Presi- 
dent described to Mr. King the negotiations in progress between 
2. William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The Challenge to Isola- 

tion, 1937-1940 (New York, 1952), 704. The authors had access to 


Mr. Moffat’s diary, one of the few authoritative sources on the 
origins of the P.J.B.D., as well as to U.S. State Department records. 
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the United States and the United Kingdom on the question of 
destroyers for Britain and island bases in the Western Hemi- 
sphere for the United States, of which Mr. King had already been 
informed by Mr. Churchill. Roosevelt promised Canada certain 
guns and other vital equipment. 

It appears that on the question of military relations between 
the two countries Mr. Roosevelt took the initiative, and that it 
was he who proposed the immediate creation of a joint Canadian- 
American board. This was evidently the direction in which Mr. 
King’s own views, and the articulate public opinion of Canada, 
had for some time been tending, and the Prime Minister ac- 
cepted at once. 

Although the Ogdensburg “press release,” given out by Roose- 
velt and King on August 18, has often been published, it may be 
worth while to quote the text again here: 


The Prime Minister and the President have discussed the mutual 
problems of defence in relation to the safety of Canada and the 


United States. 

It has been agreed that a Permanent Joint Board on Defence 
shall be set up at once by the two countries. 

This Permanent Joint Board on Defence shall commence im- 
mediate studies relating to sea, land and air problems including 


personnel and material. 
It will consider in the broad sense the defence of the north 


half of the Western Hemisphere. 

The Permanent Joint Board on Defence will consist of four 
or five members from each country, most of them from the services. 

It will meet shortly. 

What makes this release of special interest is the fact that 
it constituted the only formal expression of what came to be 
called the Ogdensburg Declaration. The point is often made 
that the celebrated Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817 was not a 
treaty, but only an exchange of notes. The Ogdensburg agree- 
ment was not even that. No paper was signed, and the release 
remained the basis of the new board. Canada published its 
text in her Treaty Series and included it in an order in council. 
The United States regarded it as an executive agreement not 
subject to ratification by the Senate, and it was never submitted 
to that body. No international arrangement of comparable im- 
portance has ever been concluded more informally. 

Mr. King appears to have had no opportunity of consulting his 
ministerial colleagues before his interview with the President, 
and it seems likely that he did not know in advance precisely 
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what proposal Roosevelt intended to lay before him. This is 
doubtless the reason why the order in council ratifying and 
confirming the agreement stated specifically that it was in ac- 
cordance with government policy as approved ‘on many occa- 
sions.” 

The President and the Prime Minister had agreed that the 
Board should be composed of two national Sections, each com- 
prising a Chairman, one officer from each of the three armed 
forces, and a representative of, respectively, the Department of 
External Affairs and the Department of State, these last to act 
as secretaries of their Sections. When the appointments to the 
Board were announced, as they were immediately, it was noted 
that the Chairman of each section was a civilian: for the Amer- 
ican Section, Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York City; for the 
Canadian Section, Colonel O. M. Biggar, a distinguished lawyer 
who had served in the first world war. It seems at least pos- 
sible that the rather markedly civilian aspect of the Board, and 
in particular the placing of the secretariats in civil departments, 
may have reflected Canadian views; although the fact that the 
United States was still neutral may have influenced the President 
in favour of this arrangement. The sources of the decisions on 
the composition of the Board must be conjectural, but one is 
struck by its similarity to the International Joint Commission, 
the highly successful organization created by the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909. 

The Board was not intended to be, and has never been, an 
executive body. Mr. King emphasized that its duty would be 
to study and to recommend. Action, if any, upon its recom- 
mendations would be a matter for the two governments. 

The announcement of the Board’s formation met with re- 
markably unanimous approval on both sides of the border. There 
was really no effective criticism from any quarter, and it was 
clear that the President and the Prime Minister had accurately 
estimated the state of public opinion on the question. 


Ill. 


The Board was organized, and set to work, with a speed 
which reflected the tension of the moment. Mr. King desired 
that it should meet as early as August 22. This was not 
achieved, but it actually did hold its first meeting on August 26, 
in Ottawa. Mr. Roosevelt had met with the United States 
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members two days earlier and presumably gave them his views 
as to the policies they should pursue. 

Membership in the Board was not a full-time occupation. 
The service officers who were members held other appointments. 
One example may be cited. When the original Canadian Army 
member, Brigadier Kenneth Stuart, left the Board in the spring 
of 1941, he was replaced by Brigadier M. A. Pope, who was then 
Assistant Chief of the General Staff. In due course, Brigadier 
Pope was promoted Major General and appointed Vice Chief of 
the General Staff. In March, 1942, he went to Washington as 
representative of the Cabinet War Committee, and he remained 
there as Chairman of the Canadian Joint Staff when it was 
formed later that year. Still later he returned to Ottawa as 
Military Staff Officer to the Prime Minister and Military Sec- 
retary of the War Committee. But he remained Canadian 
Army representative on the Permanent Joint Board throughout. 

Meetings of the Board were normally held in Canada and the 
United States alternately, the most usual meeting places being 
Montreal and New York. But it frequently met in areas of 
special military significance with which it was concerned. Thus, 
on November 138, 14, and 15, 1940, it met successively in San 
Francisco, Victoria and Vancouver; on September 27, 1942, it 
met in St. John’s, Newfoundland; and in July, 1943, sessions of 
the 40th meeting were held on board the S.S. Princess Norah 
en route to Alaska, and on an aircraft between Winnipeg and 
Ottawa. 

The Board’s basic procedure was to present formal recom- 
mendations to the two governments. Thirty-three such recom- 
mendations were made during the war. To publish them in full 
would be impracticable within the bounds of the present article, 
but it is worth while to summarize them as an indication of the 
Board’s scope and achievement. The summary will be found at 
the end of the article. 

All the thirty-three Recommendations were unanimously 
approved by the Board. The members did not reach decisions 
by voting—which would scarcely have been practicable in such 
an international body—but by discussion which proceeded until 
a basis was found on which unanimity could be achieved. Natur- 
ally, the two Sections, and individual members of them, were not 
always equally enthusiastic about every recommendation. For 
example, some at least of the Canadian members were not con- 
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vinced that the Alaska Highway would ‘iave great military value; 
but in view of the importance which their U.S. colleagues 
attached to the project they did not oppose it. This project had 
in fact received President Roosevelt’s blessing before it came to 
the Board at all; and the Canadian Government had in effect 
committed itself, by granting approval for a survey, nearly a 
fortnight before the Board made its recommendation. 

This calls attention to the fact that not all the Board’s 
recommendations originated within itself. The thirty-first, for 
example, had its origin in a decision of the Canadian Govern- 
ment made in February, 1943. After discussion in the Board, 
and amendment to meet U.S. views, it emerged as a Board 
recommendation. Thus the Board served as a convenient chan- 
nel through which one government could make its views known 
to the other, and mutually satisfactory arrangements could be 
worked out. 

It was of course always possible for the two national Sections 
to hold separate meetings and reach agreement within them- 
selves in advance of full meetings of the Board. In spite of 
this, people in a position to know record that divisions of opinion 
in discussions within the Board seldom occurred along strictly 
national lines. More frequently, the division tended to be 
along service lines; thus, on one issue, Canadian and United 
States army officers might be found united in argument with 
Canadian and United States naval officers; or the service mem- 
bers of both nations might find themselves on the opposite side 
of a discussion from the civilian members. 

Procedure for approving the Board’s recommendations natur- 
ally differed in the two countries. Mayor LaGuardia reported 
direct to the President, with whom lay the power of approval. 
There are indications, however, that recommendations were not 
invariably submitted to the President. Canadian procedure 
tended to be more formal. The Canadian Section was responsible 
to the Prime Minister; and the Board’s recommendations were in 
practice considered and dealt with by the Cabinet War Com- 
mittee, over which the Prime Minister presided. The Committee 
normally sought the comments of the Chiefs of Staff before 
taking action on recommendations. 

Virtually all the thirty-three recommendations received the 
approval of the two governments. The Canadian Government did 
not actually approve the twenty-ninth recommendation, a de- 
tailed scheme for completing the North-West Staging Route. 
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In the first instance action on it was deferred owing to doubts 
concerning supply of materials, etc. Plan “A” for the task, 
which was included in the recommendation, was shortly super- 
seded by new U.S. proposals known as Plans “B” and “C”, which 
the Government accepted; thus, though the recommendation was 
not formally agreed to, the work was done. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment also refrained from approving the thirtieth recom- 
mendation in the form submitted, but informed the Board that 
it did not object to the appointment of such a board of officers 
(to report on the use of non-rigid airships) as the recommenda- 
tion had suggested. 

Occasionally there were reservations as to the mode of 
execution of a recommendation. Thus, with respect to the 
twenty-sixth, concerning the chain of airfields known as the 
North-East Staging Route or “Crimson Project,” the R.C.A.F. 
and the Canadian Government had many doubts as to the prac- 
ticability and value of the project, which was on an enormous 
scale; nevertheless the Government decided to approve the 
recommendation since the U.S. considered it so important. How- 
ever, after careful consideration, it was further decided that, 
while Canada would co-operate fully, in the light of the com- 
mitments which the country had already undertaken the costs 
of the new aerodromes and facilities would have to be borne by 
the United States. The United States agreed; but although 
much was done in Greenland and at The Pas (where the ex- 
penditure was mostly Canadian), Churchill, Frobisher Bay, 
Southampton Island, Fort Chimo and Mingan, the tremendous 
scheme was in fact never carried to completion. 

In addition to its thirty-three formal recommendations, the 
Board also submitted to the two governments, on October 4, 
1940, a “First Report” (which was also the last report, as this 
procedure was not followed afterwards). This contained detailed 
recommendations for improvement of defences on both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. It was approved by the Canadian 
Government a few days later, subject to one reservation as to 
desirability of a highway which had been recommended between 
Terrace and Prince Rupert, B.C. 


IV. 


Following the line indicated in the seventh recommendation, 
the service members of the Board prepared during the war two 
Basic Defence Plans. 
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The first of these was the “Joint Canadian-United States 
Basic Defence Plan—1940,” usually called “Basic Plan No. 1.” 
This plan, dated October 10, 1940, was designed to meet the 
urgent needs of that moment: in particular, the situation that 
would arise if Britain were overrun by the Axis or the Royal 
Navy lost control of the North Atlantic. It also took account of 
possible aggression by “an Asiatic Power.” 

This Joint Plan allocated tasks and responsibilities as between 
the forces of the two countries in these contingencies. The Plan 
itself merely stated what required to be done without specifying 
how it was to be done. The question of higher direction of the 
operations was not definitely dealt with until the spring of 1941. 
The service members of the Board then drafted a “Joint Opera- 
tional Plan No. 1” specifically intended to implement Basic Plan 
No. 1. The Canadian service members accepted on April 15 a 
version of this plan which vested the “strategic direction” of the 
two countries’ land and air forces in the Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army, subject to prior consultation with the Canadian Chief of 
Staff concerned. (One succinct definition of “strategic direc- 
tion,” produced during the discussions, was “the assignment of 
missions and the allocation of the means required to accomplish 
them.”’) 

The matter was complicated by the fact that the service 
members were simultaneously working on a second Basic Defence 
Plan intended to meet the changing aspect which the war then 
presented. This was known as “Joint Canadian-United States 
Basic Defence Plan No. 2” and was usually called “ABC-22.” 
Staff conversations between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, to which Canada was not actually a party, had now 
resulted in a plan known as “ABC-1” meant to provide a basis 
for action in the event of the United States entering the war. 
The new Canadian-U.S. plan was ancillary to ABC-1; it was thus 
designed to meet a situation in which the United States and the 
Commonwealth would be partners in a war whose object was to 
defeat the Axis, and not merely to prevent the Axis from con- 
quering North America. The provisions of ABC-22 concerning 
command led to the most serious difference of opinion between 
the two national Sections of the Board that took place during 
the war; but the difficulty was due in part to simple misunder- 
standing. 

The American view, naturally enough, was that Canada 
should as part of the new plan concede the strategic direction 
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of her forces to the United States in the same manner as the 
service members had agreed should apply to Plan No. 1. The 
Canadian Section of the Board, and the higher authorities to 
whom it reported, were not prepared to do this. The Canadian 
Chiefs of Staff were ready to accept U.S. strategic direction in 
the circumstances visualized in the 1940 plan, which as explained 
above was a defensive plan designed to meet the desperate situa- 
tion which would arise if Nazi Germany were in complete control 
of Europe including the British Isles. They saw no need for 
accepting it in the circumstances envisaged in ABC-22. This 
plan, they pointed out, was essentially offensive, designed to 
meet circumstances in which the primary object would not be 
to defend North America but rather ‘‘to assist in the destruction 
of the enemy in any part of the world where Allied Forces may 
be sent to operate.” North America was not a theatre of opera- 
tions or likely to become one. Accordingly, the Canadian Chiefs 
of Staff on April 22, 1941 strongly advised “against the accept- 
ance by Canada of any proposal giving the United States un- 
qualified strategic control of Canadian Armed Forces” under the 
conditions assumed in ABC-22. 

The matter was carefully considered by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in the latter part of April and again in May. It was pointed 
out that the concession of “strategic direction” would give the 
United States supreme command over Canadian forces in Canada. 
The decision was along the line recommended by the Chiefs of 
Staff: namely, that under Basic Plan No. 1 it might be necessary 
to accept U.S. strategic direction, subject to the determination of 
higher war policy by the governments of the two countries; but 
that this was undesirable in connection with Basic Plan No. 2. 

Unfortunately, in the correspondence on the subject between 
the Chairmen of the two Sections of the Board, the distinction 
between the Canadian attitudes on the two plans was not made 
as clear as might have been desirable. There was a rather un- 
comfortable exchange. Mayor LaGuardia wrote to Colonel 
Biggar on May 2, “I fear we are getting dangerously apart,” 
and added, “it seems to me that it is far better to trust to the 
honor of the United States, than to the mercy of the enemy.” 
Colonel Biggar replied that he fully appreciated the necessity of 
reaching cordial agreement, but that LaGuardia’s letter had dis- 
turbed him. “Canada”, he wrote, “is all out in the war: the 
United States is not—yet. The time is therefore a very unpro- 
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pitious one for it to be suggested that Canada should surrender 
to the United States what she has consistently asserted vis-a-vis 
Great Britain.” Later in May the matter was cleared up. 
Although “Joint Operational Plan No. 1” never became final— 
probably because “Basic Plan No. 1” to which it referred 
was now recognized as obsolete—the Americans knew that, sub- 
ject to the qualifications that have been mentioned, Canada had 
been prepared to accept U.S. “strategic direction” under the 
conditions envisaged in it. On the other hand, the final version of 
ABC-22 did not concede “strategic direction” to the United States. 
The basic passage ran, “Coordination of the military effort of the 
United States and Canada shall be effected by mutual cooperation, 
and by assigning to the forces of each nation tasks for whose 
execution such forces shall be primarily responsible.’ 

After the Japanese attack in December, 1941, ABC-22 was 
formally placed in effect, first against Japan, a little later against 
Germany and Italy. Thereafter, with the two countries engaged 
in all-out war as allies, direct military liaison between their 
Chiefs of Staff tended to become more important and the func- 
tions of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence somewhat less so. 
The Board met often during 1942; from then on meetings became 
less frequent, and recommendations less frequent still. 

One more point is worthy of mention in connection with de- 
fence planning. It appears that at Ogdensburg Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ferred to the need of the United States “for naval or air bases at 
such places as Yarmouth or further eastward along the coast of 
Nova Scotia.”4 Such bases in Canada were never obtained, nor 
does it appear that the matter was ever formally discussed in the 
Board. It is fair to assume that the American members dis- 
covered that, while Canada was willing to concede large facilities 
to the American forces on her territory, she was not prepared to 
think in terms of leasing bases as Britain had done. This dis- 
covery came very soon, for at the Board’s fourth meeting, on 
September 10, 1940, Mayor LaGuardia offered to make a public 
refutation of press reports that the U.S. was seeking bases in 
Canada. He did so next day in characteristic terms (‘This is a 
Defence Board, not a real estate board’’) .5 


3. ABC-1 and ABC-22 are both published in Pearl Harbor Attack: 
Hearings before the Joint Committee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack ... (Washington, 1946), Part 15. 

4. The Challenge to Isolation, 704. 

5. William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The Undeclared War, 
1940-1941 (New York, 1953), 169, says of the Board, “Its report, 
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Needless to say, many matters were discussed in the Board 
without becoming the subject of formal recommendations. Un- 
doubtedly advice was frequently given by individual members 
as a result of these discussions. Thus the Board’s scope was 
actually wider than the formal recommendations alone would 
indicate. On the other hand, some matters which the Board 
might have dealt with were in fact handled through other chan- 
nels. For instance, it never made a recommendation on the 
Canol project in the North West Territories. Some aspects of 
Canadian-American military co-operation never came within its 
purview at all. Among these were the formation and adminis- 
tration of the First Special Service Force, a unit in which 
Canadians and Americans served together, and the arrangements 
made in 1945 for the Canadian Army Pacific Force. These were 
not matters primarily related to the defence of North America. 


It is emphasized above that the Board was a purely advisory 
body with no executive functions. Sometimes, however, this fact 
tended to be concealed as a result of executive action taken by 
members of the Board when acting in other capacities. It some- 
times happened too that the acquaintance between members of 
the Board was used to accelerate executive action. There was an 
example of this on June 1, 1942. At this time the Japanese 
threat to the Aleutians had become evident and the U.S. 
authorities were anxious for the R.C.A.F. to provide immediate 
air reinforcements for Alaska. When it seemed to them that the 
measures which had been ordered were not entirely adequate to 
the situation, Lieut.-General Stanley D. Embick, the U.S. Army 
Member of the Board, telephoned Air Commodore F. V. Heakes, 
the R.C.A.F. Member, invoking ABC-22 and asking him to 
arrange for quicker action. Asa result the Chief of the Air Staff 
ordered two R.C.A.F. squadrons to move to Yakutat at once. 

Summing up, it seems possible to distinguish at least four 
different ways in which this very flexible instrument called the 
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approved by the President on November 19, 1940, recommended 
against the acquisition of American bases in the Dominion, but 
urged the Canadian Government to build at once facilities which 
could be used by United States planes and ships in the event of an 
attack on Canada”. This evidently refers to the Board’s First 
Report (see above); but that Report makes no reference to the 
question of American bases in Canada. It is possible, of course, 
that the American Section of the Board may have referred to the 
matter in a covering letter. 
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Permanent Joint Board on Defence was used. It served as a 
testing ground for ideas which one side might wish to try out on 
the other (and presumably not all of these were found mutually 
acceptable). It was used as a negotiating body, with the advant- 
age of combining diplomatic and service membership. It provided 
an effective means of collecting and exchanging information, a 
commodity always in demand and not always easy to find. Finally, 
the Board or its members were able to expedite action, to obviate 
delays, and to see that the pressure of competing problems, on 
one or both sides of the border, did not divert attention from 
projects of importance. 


VI. 


The work of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence during 
the second world war fully justified its creation. It provided an 
early instance of effective inter-Allied military co-operation 
which was encouraging as an example and valuable as a model. 
It certainly afforded the United States a useful precedent in its 
dealings with other American nations, which was followed in the 
United States-Mexican Joint Defence Commission, agreed on in 
December, 1940 and finally established early in 1942, and the 
United States-Brazilian Joint Board for Northeast Brazil, set up 
in December, 1941.® 

As for the Board’s effectiveness as an agency in Canadian- 
American relations, it is no doubt true that most if not all of the 
work it did could have been carried on through more traditional 
channels—by the normal procedures of diplomacy and direct 
military liaison. But it is doubtful whether without the Board 
the objects would have been attained so rapidly and with so 
much mutual goodwill. 

In 1947, an official of the Department of External Affairs who 
was in a good position to form a judgment in the matter at- 
tempted an evaluation of the Board’s wartime work. He came 
to the conclusion that where it had made an almost unique con- 
tribution was in providing a forum for exchange of views 
characterized by frankness, mutual confidence, and dispatch. 
The Board had the special advantage of bringing together in one 
body in an atmosphere of informality not merely the representa- 
tives of two countries but also representatives of the civilian and 
the service viewpoints. Within the Board there was normally 


6. Ibid., 600-3, 605-8. 
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very frank and open discussion. Even where there were serious 
differences of opinion, the problems were examined in an atmos- 
phere of harmony and confidence with ample appreciation of the 
other side’s difficulties. This official wrote: 


“The members of each section on going back to their 
respective Capitals are in a position to influence thinking and 
bring forward the points of view held by the members from the 
other country. This is what makes it so difficult to measure the 
influence which the Board has exerted, since much of that influ- 
ence is the intangible outgrowth of the discussions in or out of 
meetings. It is safe to say, however, that no such results could 
have been achieved had the Board not existed.” 


The fact that from the beginning the Board enjoyed excep- 
tional prestige contributed to these results. 

Co-operation—particularly, perhaps, military co-operation— 
between two proud and independent nations, one of which has a 
dozen times the other’s population and wealth, is never a simple 
matter; occasionally it is sure to be difficult. Under these con- 
ditions, the more informality and mutual understanding which 
can be projected into the machinery of consultation, the better. 
That the Board had proved itself is indicated by the fact that 
neither country showed any tendency to abandon it after the 
conclusion of the second world war. On February 12, 1947 the 
two governments issued a statement on the continuance of 
military co-operation between them which emphasized the im- 
portance of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence and incident- 
ally reaffirmed an underlying principle which it had always 
observed: “all cooperative arrangements will be without impair- 
ment of the control of either country over all activities in its 
territory.”” Since that time the Board has continued to function 
as a valuable and indeed a vital element in the pattern of 
Canadian-American relations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON 
DEFENCE 


1. Aug. 26, 1940—-Complete exchange of military information between 
the two Sections of the Board, each being free to convey such 
information to its government. 

2. Aug. 26, 1940—Strengthening defences of Newfoundland, measures 
to include increasing Canadian garrisons and preparing bases for 
US. aircraft; also installation of port defences. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


7. 
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Aug. 27, 1940—Strengthening the Maritime Provinces, including 
defences at Halifax, Sydney, Gaspé and Shelburne; improvement 
of aircraft-operating facilities; and preparation in Canada and 
U.S. of strategic reserves for concentration in the Maritimes if 
required. 

Aug. 27, 1940—Arrangements concerning allocation of material 
mentioned in the Board’s Recommendations; such material not to 
be used for any other purposes. 

Aug. 27, 1940—-Communications between Newfoundland, Maritime 
Provinces and other portions of Eastern Canada and the USS. 
require to be examined (railways, water, roads, and air); addi- 
tional commercial airways essential. 

Aug. 27, 1940—The service members of the Board to collect and 
exchange information on production of military equipment in their 
respective countries. 

Aug. 27, 1940—The service members of the Board to proceed at 
once with preparation of a detailed plan for the joint defence of 
Canada and the United States and keep the Board informed of the 
progress of the work. 

Sept. 11, 1940—That U.S. initiate as expeditiously as practicable 
such portions of increased defence of Newfoundland (2nd Recom- 
mendation) as fall within limits of bases now being acquired by 
US. 

Oct. 4, 1940—That Canada recommend that German prisoners 
from the U.K. be not sent to Newfoundland for incarceration, as 
this might constitute a military hazard. 

Nov. 14, 1940—That to implement recommendation in the Board’s 
First Report, suitable landing fields be provided on route across 
Canada between the U.S. and Alaska. 

Nov. 15, 1940—That an aerodrome be constructed at Ucluelet 
(Vancouver Island). 

Dec. 17, 1940—That a war industry member be appointed to the 
Board by each of the two governments.? 

Jan, 20, 1941—That each government constitute a single authority, 
clothed with necessary powers, to be responsible for safety of 
navigation through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals and St. Mary’s 
River, and to co-operate in this matter as required. 

Jan. 21, 1941—That most urgent priority be given provision of 
facilities for at least one U.S, squadron of patrol planes at Halifax 
and one U.S. squadron in Botwood area (Newfoundland). 

Apr. 16, 1941—That Canada provide increased aviation fuel storage 
capacity in Newfoundland; U.S. to assist with priorities. 

Apr. 17, 1941—-Arrangements for improvement of railway com- 
munications in Newfoundland. 

July 29, 1941—That Canada construct an air base in the vicinity of 
North West River, Labrador, providing specified facilities as 
quickly as possible (Goose Bay). 


Approved, but not implemented, as the object was considered to 
have been attained through other organizations. 
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July 29, 1941—That U.S. proceed with installation of underwater 
defences in the Argentia-Ship Harbour area (Newfoundland). 
July 29, 1941—In view of Far Eastern situation, completion of both 
Canadian and U.S. sections of the airway to Alaska now very 
important. 

July 30, 1941—Road communications in Newfoundland—U.S. and 
Canada to be given right to construct and maintain such roads as 
each individually requires. 


. Nov. 10-11, 1941—Principles applying to maintenance, upkeep and 


servicing of facilities provided by the government of either 
country for occupation of the forces of the other. 

Dec. 20, 1941—That U.S. and Canada now authorize commanders 
named in Joint Defence Plan ABC-22 to effect arrangements neces- 
sary for common defence. 

Dec. 20, 1941—That Canada and U.S. consider advisability of 
arranging a meeting of representatives of U.K., Canada and US. 
to make recommendations for co-ordinating the entire aviation 
training programme to be conducted in Canada and U.S. 

Feb. 25-6, 1942—That a highway to Alaska be constructed following 
the general line of the existing airway. 

Feb. 25-6, 1942—R.C.A.F. to make further study of danger of air 
attack on Sault Ste. Marie area; Canadian Army to assign a heavy 
anti-aircraft battery to this area, to serve under operational 
command of Commanding General, Sault Ste. Marie Military 
District, Michigan. 

June 9, 1942—That airfields in Canadian territory be constructed 
to improve ferrying facilities across the North Atlantic (North- 
East Staging Route). 

July 6, 1942—That Canada and U.S. eliminate or suspend, as far as 
possible, for duration of the war, customs formalities, etc., inter- 
fering with the free flow between the two countries of munitions 
and war supplies and of persons or materials connected therewith. 
Jan. 13, 1943—Principles governing post-war disposition of defence 
projects and installations built by U.S. in Canada. 

Feb. 24-5, 1943—-Arrangements for completion and expansion of the 
airway from U.S. to Alaska. 

Apr. 1-2, 1943—That U.S. and Canada appoint a joint board of 
officers to report on proposal to utilize non-rigid airships in anti- 
submarine activities in Eastern Canadian waters. 

May 6-7, 1943—Principles governing defence, maintenance and 
control of airfields on Canadian territory (U.S. normally to be 
responsible where airfield is used principally or exclusively by U.S. 
forces; Canada to be responsible in all other cases unless some 
special arrangement has been made). 

Aug. 24-5, 1943—Application of 3lst Recommendation (airfields for 
which each country responsible listed). 

Sept. 6-7, 1944—Disposition of defence facilities constructed or 
provided in Canada by U.S. or in U.S. by Canada. (Additional to 
28th Recommendation.) 











MUGWUMPERY IN THE RANDALL REPORT 
Michael Barkway* 


HE road to hell may or may not be paved with good inten- 
| tions: I’ve often doubted it. But the road to heaven is 


certainly paved with reports—good, fat, bulky reports, in 
blue covers and white covers and no covers at all. 

The latest paving stone in the United States’ road towards 
heaven came from a Commission which was a mixture of Presi- 
dential and Congressional appointees. It is named after its chair- 
man, Clarence B. Randall, Chairman of the Board of the Inland 
Steel Company of Chicago, as its predecessor was named after 
Daniel Bell, president of a Trust Company of Washington, and 
the one before that after—but who remembers the one before 
that? 

There were seventeen members on the Randall Commission— 
five from each House of Congress, five presidential appointees, 
and a chairman and vice-chairman also appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Each House of the Congress named three Republicans 
and two Democrats. The President nominated a labour man— 
David McDonald of the C.I.O., a distinguished economist—Profes- 
sor John H. Williams of Harvard, and the rest businessmen and 
bankers. There are many dissents throughout the report. Mr. 
McDonald, who wrote some of the most penetrating dissents on 
trade policy, also wrote most of the excellent section on labour 
standards, but fell back heavily into protectionism when it came 
to the subsidized merchant marine and policy on east-west trade. 
Mr. Cooper, Democratic representative from Tennessee, accepted 
most of the liberal parts of the report, but put in a dissent in 
the interests of agricultural protectionism. Few of the dissents 
come from the presidential appointees. These few are interest- 
ing: for example there is one from John Hay Whitney of New 
York, which refuses to accept the Commission’s rather sweeping 
rejection of international commodity agreements. On the other 
hand he joins with some others in a special statement to stress 
the importance of the United States maintaining a strong mer- 
chant marine. 

*Ottawa correspondent, The Financial Post; formerly with Saturday 


Night; author of “Canada and the Commonwealth Economic Con- 
ference,” International Jowrnal, Autumn, 1952. 
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If, by starting with the dissents, I give the impression that 
the Randall Report reads more like a compendium than a clear 
recommendation of policy, I don’t think this is misleading. But 
it is fair to say that most of the dissents are on marginal mat- 
ters, or stress individual viewpoints more clearly than the report 
itself could be expected to do. The great exception, of course, 
is the Republican Old Guard representation which has come to 
be called “the minority” of the Commission. It consists of 
Senator Eugene Milliken of Colorado and Representatives Daniel 
A. Reed of New York and Richard M. Simpson of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Milliken early was recognized as the centre—in a 
sense even the pivot—of the Commission. If his support could 
be won, it was thought, it might be worthwhile moderating the 
exuberance of liberalism. Better to get a modest programme of 
liberalization which he could support, it was argued, than to get 
another admirable statement of principles which could only ap- 
pear Utopian in the light of Congressional reactions. If the 
object, then, was to stop Senator Milliken sitting on the fence, 
it singularly failed. After it all, his “wump” on the protectionist 
side still looked heavier than his “mug” on the liberal side. 

But his Jetter of comment and partial dissent is a noteworthy 
parliamentary document. It reminded me of speeches I have 
heard in the Canadian House of Commons—but not of the best 
speeches I have heard there. The effect produced by the 
Senator’s ten-page comment is that he was trying to leave him- 
self in the position he advocates for the United States. He says 
this, and it seems to apply to him as well as to the United States: 


“The main point to my mind which should not be obscured or 


bypassed by dogmatic or formulistic approaches is that we must 
keep ourselves free in all directions, at all times, to do whatever 


may be necessary in particular cases to promote our domestic and 

international security.” 

This may be policy for a senator but it is the negation of 
policy for a country. But then Senator Milliken also penned this 


following sentence: 


“My congressional responsibilities require me to say that re- 
marks on some of the separate sections of the report are those 


which I think should be made at this time and are not intended 


as an all-inclusive or finally binding commentary on the report 
when it comes before the Congress or other forums of debate.” 
Which is a neat example of how to keep yourself “free in all 


directions at all times.” 
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If you still want to know what Mr. Milliken said about the 
report, here are some of his points. He thinks the report “in- 
jects itself gratuitously into the highly controversial subject of 
our domestic programs in aid of agriculture.” The majority’s 
modest conclusion on “Problems of Agriculture” is this: 


“The Commission believes that a dynamic foreign economic 
policy as it relates to agriculture cannot be built out of a maze 
of restrictive devices such as inflexible price-support programs 
which result in fixed prices, open or concealed export subsidies, im- 
port quotas at home and abroad, exchange restrictions, and state 
trading. If we are to have a foreign economic policy which will make 
its best contribution to the strengthening of our long-term develop- 
ment of foreign markets for farmers, we must move as rapidly as 
feasible toward the elimination of such devices as a part of, or 
supplement to, our own agricultural policy.” 


Senator Milliken comments: “I believe it is not sufficiently 
emphasized that our domestic agriculture and our Government’s 
domestic policies regarding it should not be subordinated to 
foreign policy.” 

On the import of raw materials, the majority report has a 
long section pointing out the familiar story that the United 
States is increasingly dependent on foreign sources of supply. 
But Senator Milliken says: “I am urging that no public policy 
should be adopted out of fear which will encourage the very 
dependence we should try to escape. Indeed, and by way of 
example, strong argument can be made that the importations of 
copper, lead and zinc and other minerals have been increased 
under the very import policies based on theories to be found in 
the report. Such policies—[here the protectionist “wump” is 
clearly triumphing over the more liberal “mug’’]—have turned 
active mining camps in the United States formerly contributing 
importantly to the National defense into ghost towns.” Here 
speaks also, perhaps, Colorado. 

The Senator does not object to reclassification of customs 
schedules or simplification of procedures, provided they follow 
“clear standards prescribed by the Congress.” But he does 
strongly object to any tariff concessions being made without 
reciprocal concessions from other countries. He clearly has not 
begun to grasp the fact that the United States, as the world’s 
creditor, is in a different position from all the world’s debtor 
nations. “The lower we reduce our tariffs without bargaining,” 
he says, ‘“‘the less we have left upon which to base our claims for 
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improvement of our own export position or to receive other 
trade concessions.” This is the unreal world in which so many 
Americans still live, the world in which they are still liable to 
be tricked by scheming foreigners, a world in which the United 
States had not yet taken its position as the dominant economy, 
the final and absolute creditor. 

An interesting proof of Senator Milliken’s unawareness of 
the actual position of the United States is that he makes no 
comment whatsoever on the Commission’s report on currency con- 
vertibility. He simply ignores it—a silence which seems to say 
more eloquently than any words: “I don’t understand any of 
this.” 

But in the House of Representatives they don’t admit that 
there is anything they don’t understand. Representatives Reed 
and Simpson, in their own separate and voluminous report, 
(which repays study even more than the majority report does), 
know exactly what should be done. They start out with the 


basic premise: 


“Our dissent and basic recommendations are founded on the 
basic principle that it is the function of the U.S. Government to 
take only such action as may be advisable or necessary to provide 
a proper atmosphere within which the domestic economy, acting 
through private enterprise, can flourish and provide our people 
with a high standard of living.” 


They then make a bow to the rest of the world, but it is no 
more than a bow: 

“Unquestionably, we cannot live in isolation and a part of that 
atmosphere can be provided only through the medium of inter- 
national relations, diplomatic, economic and military. But such 
international relations are not an end in and of themselves. They 
are merely a means to an end—namely the welfare of the citizens 


of this country. Accordingly, foreign economic policy should be 
considered primarily in its relation to the domestic economy.” 


If this line of approach seems at first sight barren, it takes 
only a small twist to give it much greater appeal—even a specious 
logicality. The Congressmen give it this twist when they pro- 
ceed to say that what the Western world most needs is a pros- 
perous United States economy and a strong United States defence 
base. “Anything which unduly disturbs these two basic factors,” 
they say, “necessarily imperils, not only international trade, but 
also the peace and security of the world.” Here is a highly 
respectable basis for highly disreputable protectionism. 


— 
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Messrs. Reed and Simpson take some space to give their own 
comments on the Randall Report, but more illuminating than the 
negative criticism is a long list of their own recommendations for 
foreign economic policy. It starts out on the basis just given, 
with a charmingly simple formula: 


“The economy of the United States is the most prosperous, 
most productive and most dynamic in the world. One basic factor 
in that economy is the protection afforded to our essential in- 
dustries, our agriculture, our workers, by tariffs. Many industries 
could have been developed only under this protection and without 
them we would probably have lost World War 2. 

“Tariffs ensured to them the opportunity to develop productive 
facilities, products and markets within the United States, in full 
and free competition with those whose standards of production, 
labor costs, and other cost and pricing factors were similar. 
Legitimately expanding, as well as infant and defence industries, 
in this country have been protected from unfair competition of 
sweatshop labor, child labor, collusion, monopoly and similar un- 
fair competitive practices long ago declared illegal in this country. 
Similarly they have been protected from all such practices on 
the part of foreign competitors through tariffs, the objectives 
of which have been and should continue to be the elimination of 
all unfair competition.” 

From this beginning Messrs. Reed and Simpson reach a de- 
lightfully simply conclusion. They say “The Basic question”— 
this is their favourite phrase—‘“is: are we going to force our 
industries, our farmers and our workers to submit to more 
intensified competition with foreign producers operating under 
practices which in this country would be illegal?” 

Although their answer is expanded to a good many pages, 
there is no need to state what it is. They refer to the United 
States tariff structure as “one of the lowest in the world.” They 
want “a commercial type of bargaining” in international rela- 
tions. If the reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has to be ex- 
tended at all, it should be for no more than two years, during 
which no changes in tariffs could be made without individual 
study by Congress. United States industries should be able 
to get increased tariff protection when threatened by “low priced 
foreign competition.” The United States tariff structure should 
be thoroughly reviewed by the Tariff Commission, through open 
hearings, with opportunity for all parties to be heard. The 
principle behind this review should be to equalize, by tariffs, 
“the over-all differentials which exist between this country and 


other countries.” 
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When it comes to convertibility the two Congressmen say 
that the main thing is “the strengthening of political and 
economic stability of other countries.” This is to be done with- 
out any more economic aid, and the main suggestion for United 
States action is “to urge other nations to return to the inter- 
national go:d standard.” “The first step in world leadership 
would be for the United States to return to gold convertibility 
in its domestic affairs, for which we have more than adequate 
gold reserves.” 

In contrast to this minority report, the majority report of 
the Randall Commission is certainly full of constructive thinking 
and common sense. But that is not to say that it recommends 
anything like the sweeping conversion of United States policy 
which the rest of the world would like. Its major recommenda- 
tions, with all their limitations, have been too well publicised 
to require repetition here. But perhaps a few random com- 
ments may be permitted. 

At the time of writing it is not yet known how far President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations to the Congress will follow the 
lines of the Randall Report. If the President had hoped that the 
Commission could smooth out the differences and give clear sailing 
to an agreed programme, he is certainly disappointed. But 
clearly he cannot ask the Congress for more than the Randall 
majority recommended. So, in the upshot, the Commission has 
actually limited the Administration’s chance of pushing a more 
liberal trade programme through the Congress. To take a 
simple example, the President can hardly ask for a ten-year re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act when the Randall 
majority decided to compromise on three. The liberal majority 
on the Commission quite evidently determined to try to make 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness; its overtures were 
rejected; and it was left in the undignified position of advocating 
less than it believed in without the compensating advantage of 
wider support. 

This applies with particular force to the sections on trade and 
tariff policy. The proposed limit on tariff reductions in the next 
three years (5 per cent. per year) must have been designed to se- 
cure acceptance from the Old Guard: its laughable inadequacy 
must certainly have been clear to most of the presidential ap- 
pointees on the Commission. The proposals for customs simpli- 
fication show that the majority well understood the problem. It 
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has hit on the very points which cause most complaint abroad. 
But there is very little sense of urgency in the recommendations ; 
and there is little indication of how outrageously bad United 
States customs practices are. Excuse-phrases, like “although 
the United States may be no worse than many other nations... ,” 
“the United States is no longer among the higher tariff countries 
of the world... ,” occur throughout. This is weak stuff, even 
compared with the Bell Report of a year earlier. 

The Bell Report said, for example, “The present (tariff) law, 
when passed, provided the highest degree of protection ever 
given by an American tariff. Enacted in 1930, it has been in 
effect longer than any tariff act in United States history... 
Modifications have made the law more, rather than less, com- 
plex...” And again it said: “Even a fraction of the com- 


plexity and uncertainty of the present tariff law in connection 
with the tax laws or the laws regulating domestic commerce 
would be recognized as an intolerable burden.” It seems a pity 
that the Randall Commission could not have carried forward the 
good work of showing the American people how completely im- 
possible their tariff and customs structure is. Neither as ex- 
position nor as argument is the Randall Report half as forceful 
as the Bell Report. 

There is, moreover, a fundamental contradiction in talking 
about simplifying the tariff, while leaving the “peril point” and 
“escape clause” provisions in the law. The essential aim of a 
reform of United States customs procedures is to remove the 
uncertainty which now baffles all importers. But uncertainty 
cannot be removed so long as it is open to any domestic industry 
to appear before the Tariff Commission and demand higher pro- 
tection, and so long as the Tariff Commission is bound to recom- 
mend a higher rate whenever it finds, on a factual basis, that a 
domestic industry has been hurt by imports. This was one of 
the most serious of the ill fated attempts to compromise with the 
mammon of unrighteousness; and many members of the Com- 
mission must have known it. 

The most encouraging part of the Majority Report, as it 
seems to me, was the relatively short section about convertibility. 
It was a long way from being starry-eyed. It left the respon- 
sibility for decision completely to the nations concerned, but it 
did at least recognize that the United States had some respon- 
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sibility—even if it understated that responsibility. Its key 
sentence is this: 


“For the purposes of a gradual and controlled approach to 
full convertibility (except for special safeguards against capital 
transfers and the control of previously accumulated balances), 
adequate reserves could be found through a much more active 
utilization than heretofore of the International Monetary Fund’s 
holdings of gold and convertible currencies which now amount 
to $3.3 million. To this end the Commission favors also any 
reasonable relaxations by the Fund that might be required, such 
as a relaxation of the time schedule for utilization of quotas and 
the provision for maintaining fixed parities.” 


One of the great virtues of this recommendation is that it 
offers a line of advance which can be accomplished without the 
Congress. Whether for that reason, or whether (as one suspects 
in Senator Milliken’s case) it is just because they don’t under- 
stand, this recommendation escapes the usual raft of dissents. 
tepresentatives Reed and Simpson have a violent piece to say 
about currency convertibility (and they hang much of it on 
testimony from Bernard Baruch), but they don’t tackle this 
particular recommendation. They leave the general impression 
that they think inconvertibility is entirely the fault of the 
countries with the inconvertible currencies. They talk of “arbi- 
trarily pegged exchange rates with substantial over-valuation of 
currencies in terms of the dollar’; and they come back to the 
gold standard. It is slightly disappointing that they don’t men- 
tion Canada. It would have been a wonderful coping-stone if 
they had mentioned us, with our free exchange rate, as a country 
with an over-valued currency. 

But the Congressmen reserve their bitterest fire for a rather 
tentative suggestion by the Majority that a second means of 
strengthening foreign reserves might be by standby credits from 
the Federal Reserve System. On this subject the Congressional 
voice reaches the full majestic flood of Congressional oratory: 
“This proposal constitutes one of the greatest threats to which 
the American bank system and American bank depositors have 
ever been subjected.” If ever there was an over-valued currency, 
surely it is the currency of Congressional oratory. 

There, anyway, is the latest contribution to the paving of the 
American road—to heaven or to? 


THE GOLD COAST: A FUTURE DOMINION? 
Gwendolen M. Carter* 


O go from the Union of South Africa to the Gold Coast is 
Te experience an extraordinary antithesis, politically and 

psychologically. South Africa is, of course, a white 
dominated society; its African majority has no political power, 
or even influence. So far, the policy of apartheid, or separate 
development, has been interpreted almost entirely negatively as 
as far as the African is concerned, the concentration being upon 
excluding him still more completely from European society de- 
spite the completeness of his economic intermeshing. Even the 
coloured, traditionally regarded as being an appendage of the 
whites, are to be removed from the common roll in Cape Province 
to make political apartheid complete, that is, if the Nationalists 
can devise a means of so doing. Moreover, little if anything has 
been done to give the non-Europeans in the Union more control 
over their own affairs, even in their own reserved areas. There 
is almost nothing, in fact, which contributes to the self-respect 
of the African, particularly in the European areas, despite the 
increasing educational qualifications, economic experience, and 
nationalist sentiment of a substantial minority. Frustration and 
bitterness, growing rapidly and possibly dangerously, are the 
not unnatural results. 


In the Gold Coast, in contrast, transfer of political power to 
the Africans is already far-advanced. Responsible government 
has been conceded; full self-government is within the foresee- 
able future. It is inconceivable, in fact, that the British govern- 
ment would interfere again in Gold Coast affairs on any major 
issue except a potential break-down of the constitution. Thus, 
despite a lingering sense of suspicion of British intentions in 
some quarters which is based on past rather than on present 
policies, the Gold Coast is substantially, and increasingly, on its 
own. The first African state to emerge from colonial control, 
and assume responsibility for its own future, the Gold Coast is 


*Professor of Government, and Chairman of the Department, Smith 
College; author of The British Commonwealth and International 
Security, CIIA, 1947, joint author of The Major Foreign Powers: Great 
Britain, France, The Soviet Union, China, 1949. Dr. Carter returned 
last fall from a year of field research in South Africa. She visited the 
Gold Coast during the summer. 
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both an intensely interesting area for study and a significant 
example for the rest of the continent. 

It must be said that the Gold Coast has had opportunities 
for this development which circumstances have not afforded any 
other part of colonial Africa. For one thing, its contacts with 
Europe began before the discovery of America. Christopher 
Columbus, when a young officer, is believed to have visited the 
Gold Coast, and certainly mentions it in his letters. At that 
time, Columbus was associated with the Portuguese; the Danes, 
the Dutch, the Swedes, and the British are the other European 
people to take an active interest in Gold Coast trade in succeed- 
ing centuries. All have left tangible evidence of their presence 
among the twenty-eight forts strung along the length of the 
coast. But equally, if not more important than the length of 
contact with Europe is the fact that Europeans have never been 
settlers in the Gold Coast. As one African said: “The mosquito 
has saved West Africa from white settler domination!” In con- 
trast to the large scale plantations characteristic of European 
development in East Africa, native peasant proprietors cultivate 
the Gold Coast’s mainstay: cocoa. And in the course of carry- 
ing on commerce between European traders and African pro- 
ducers, an African middle class developed in the Coast Colony of 
the Gold Coast, the only African middle class in colonial Africa. 

Today, the Gold Coast has an unusually good economic base 
for its constitutional development. It is the world’s greatest 
producer of cocoa, though Brazil, from where cocoa came ori- 
ginally, may rival it in due course. Far below the Soviet Union 
in production, the Gold Coast is nonetheless the free world’s 
greatest source of manganese. Industrial diamonds are mined 
alluvially; the world’s richest gold mine still justifies the coun- 
try’s name. Moreover, there are substantial bauxite deposits in 
the south-eastern Gold Coast which will be exploited if the plans 
for development of the Volta River are approved. 

If the Volta River project is carried through, it will be a 
three-way responsibility, shared by the Gold Coast and British 
Governments, and the Aluminium Company of Canada. Not only 
will the huge hydro-electric scheme make possible the manu- 
facture of aluminium on the spot but if the river is successfully 
dammed, there will be hundreds of miles of navigable waterways 
through potentially good rice growing areas. Economically, the 
arguments seem sound; the question marks, and they are real 
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ones, are political. Can a sufficient measure of confidence be 
built up between the three potential partners to assure their 
satisfactory co-operation? This means, on the one hand, dis- 
pelling Gold Coast suspicions of the intentions of foreign capital- 
ism. Equally, it means giving the British and Canadian in- 
terests confidence both in the future political stability of the 
Gold Coast as self-government is achieved, and in the safety of 
their investment when a socialistically inclined regime acquires 
full power. 

Rightly, therefore, the future of the Gold Coast must be 
gauged in terms of more than economic resources. The latter 
give it the opportunity for developmental programmes like that 
at Tema, east of Accra, where work is already under way on a 
new harbour to supplement that at Takoradi. Takoradi services 
the present mineral workings; the harbour at Tema will handle 
cocoa exports—now carried out to the cargo ships lying off 
Accra in small surf boats propelled by lusty fishermen wielding 
traditional three-pronged paddles—and ultimately the aluminium 
if the Volta River project goes through. (Incidentally, the 
Tema harbour is being financed, like many other projects in the 
Gold Coast, by export duties on cocoa.) Economic resources 
also underwrite the all-important programme of education, much 
of it a fundamental mass literacy campaign for a population still 
about 90 per cent. illiterate. But essentially, the future of the 
country depends on the smoothness of constitutional advance, 
the responsibleness of the political leaders, their ability to trans- 
mit a responsible attitude to their followers and, highly im- 
portant, on maintaining good standards in the public service. 
Everyone must anticipate that these standards will be consider- 
ably less high than those of the British Colonial service—one of 
the most outstanding services to be found anywhere—and al- 
ready the levels have been going down with progressive African- 
ization. But this is not a serious cause for alarm unless cor- 
ruption, slackness, and sheer ignorance creep in to a much more 
considerable degree. 

As far as constitutional advance is concerned, the progression 
has been far more satisfactory than could have been anticipated 
five years ago. In 1948, serious riots marked the breakdown 
of normal government. The Watson Commission sent out from 
Great Britain to investigate the cause of the riots went far be- 
yond its terms of reference, and advocated an all-African com- 
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mission—the Coussey Commission—to draw up a plan for a 
constitution befitting the Gold Coast’s stage of development. 
Their proposals, dubbed by the present Prime Minister, Kwame 
Nkrumah, and his followers at that time as “bogus and fraudul- 
ent,” provide the present constitution. 

To bring the constitution into operation, the British sent out 
the present Governor, Sir Charles Arden Clark, in the fall of 
1949. Nkrumah’s party, the CPP (Convention People’s Party), 
with its slogan of “Freedom,” and a wide measure of mass sup- 
port stirred up by propaganda, threatened positive action to 
achieve independence. Nkrumah himself finally attempted to 
stop positive action but was overborne by his own left wing. 
Direct action was attempted, but the government had been well 
warned and took immediate steps to curb the violence. At the 
same time, orders were issued not to shoot: “batons but no bul- 
lets; bloody heads but no bodies.” Despite the killing of several 
of their members, the native police held to their discipline, and 
did not retaliate. Finally, just when there was a possibility of 
police mutiny, the violence ceased. 

The election was held, and Nkrumah’s party returned by an 
overwhelming majority. Immediately, the Governor sent for the 
leaders of the party, told them that they were now responsible 
for carrying on administration, and asked what they were going 
to do. Completely taken aback both by their electoral victory— 
which resulted partly from their mass propaganda but at least 
as much from the ineffectiveness of the opposition—and the 
Governor’s thrusting of responsibility upon them, they could 
think of nothing except to demand Nkrumah’s release from 
prison where he had been placed following the outbreak of direct 
action. “He has been on the streets for an hour,” they were 
told. Thus cheated of their plans for a mass demonstration out- 
side the prison, Nkrumah’s followers did their best to create 
some sensation, carrying their leader back to the prison gates 
when they found him, and demonstrating there. But the basic 
step had been taken. The official transfer of power had begun. 
From here on, it has been a case of implementing it step by step. 

Under the constitution now in effect, the Governor presides 
over the Cabinet which meets in a handsome room next to his 
private office in Christenborg Castle on the edge of the sea. 
Three other members of the cabinet are British, holding the 
portfolios of Justice, Finance, and Defense and External Affairs. 
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After June 1954 when another constitutional step will be taken, 
the first two of these like the other Cabinet offices will be held 
by Africans. The Governor will remain responsible for defense 
and foreign affairs but share responsibility for internal security 
and the public service with an African minister. Prime Minister 
Nkrumah who now sits on the Governor’s right in Cabinet meet- 
ings will then preside over what is virtually an all-African 
ministry, the first in Africa. 

Kwame Nkrumah is a popular leader rather than an ad- 
ministrator, a man of great personal charm when he is at ease, 
and the one person holding together the disparate groups which 
make up his party. The most outstanding members of his min- 
istry have been the Minister of Education, Kojo Botsio, educated 
at English universities and close in his ideas to a Bevanite 
Laborite; Kobla A. Gbedemah, the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, who has made a good impression abroad though the 
British civil servants in the Gold Coast are less impressed by his 
performance; and the Minister of Communications and Works, 
J. A. Braimah, who was appointed to represent the Northern 
Territory and was considered by the British civil servants and 
many of the local business community to be the outstanding 
member of the Cabinet. 

As an appointed member there was some question in any case 
whether Mr. Braimah would be returned in the May 1954 elec- 
tions in which direct election will be extended even to the re- 
latively undeveloped Northern Territories. Mr. Braimah created 
a sensation last fall, however, by resigning and accusing himself 
—and by implication others—of taking bribes. Subsequently 
two ministerial undersecretaries were relieved of their positions 
and given two-year prison terms. Unhappy as was the ex- 
perience, a thorough investigation revealed relatively little more. 
The Acting Governor, Sir Reginald Saloway, recently remarked 
that though the Gold Coast seemed to be washing its dirty linen 
in public, it only amounted to a pocket handkerchief. 

What makes the task of responsible leaders in the Gold Coast 
so difficult is that three revolutions are going on at the same 
time: of youth against age and traditional authority, represented 
by the chiefs; of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie; and 
of the people of the Gold Coast against the colonial authority, 
Great Britain. 

The constitutional change is proceeding relatively smoothly 
with a steady transfer of power. It has been marked by a 
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striking combination of firmness and flexibility on the part of 
the Governor. His task has been primarily to insist that the 
new leaders face the implications of the programmes which they 
demand. As one person declared: “At first they thought it 
was necessary only to say, ‘We must have a railway from this 
point to that; it will cost so much; and we will vote that sum 
in the Assembly.’ Now they realize the problems involved in 
securing material (practically all building materials except stone 
and wood must be imported), and labour, and also the necessity 
of balancing one project against another. In other words, they 
have learned to plan.” Another lesson that the Governor has 
hammered home continuously is the need for an effective civil 
service to carry out the plans which the Cabinet makes. When I 
asked Nkrumah what were the greatest difficulties faced in the 
transfer of power, he answered immediately: ‘Developing the 
civil service, and maintaining the constitutional advance.” It is 
true that he does not seem fully to realize the difficulties of 
training administrative personnel, and sees Africanization in this 
sphere as relatively easy whereas he believes that technical per- 
sonnel will continue to be European for a considerable time to 
come. Nonetheless there is an awareness of the problem which 
did not exist earlier, and one which has been reinforced by the 
recent investigations into bribery and corruption. 

The transfer of constitutional power is intimately bound up 
with an internal political development: the weakening of the 
traditional authority of the chiefs. In the Gold Coast, chiefs 
have always been somewhat subject to the control of their fol- 
lowers. Though they are chosen from among a certain group of 
related families, it is open to the members of the tribe to select 
the most suitable candidate, and in making the choice character 
and suitable age are more important than any strict hereditary 
claim. Moreover, chiefs may be “destooled,” an expression 
which comes from the fact that the most important visible 
symbol of chiefly authority is the stool, an elaborately carved 
one covered with gold in the case of the paramount chief, which 
is used on ceremonial occasions as a kind of throne. 

Despite this measure of popular control, the chiefs have been 
greatly strengthened in their position by the support of the 
British regime. As I had reasons to see on a visit to the para- 
mount chief, or Omanhene, of Akim Abuakwa State at Kibi, 
about sixty miles north of Accra, the chief and the district com- 
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missioner work closely together. Nana Afori Atta II is one of 
the more conservative of the chiefs, a close relative of Dr. Dan- 
quet, the leader of the opposition, who has a house in his village 
as well as in Accra. Nana is wise enough to bow to the inevit- 
able, and not to go counter to the wishes of his young people as 
some chiefs have done in the past few years and, in consequence, 
been destooled. But both he, and the district commissioner, 
spoke with regret of the rapidity of the change. 

For the district commissioner, as for so many British civil 
servants in the Gold Coast, the constitutional changes mean in 
all probability seeking a new occupation altogether, for the pro- 
cess of transfer of power now going on all over the British Em- 
pire is not sufficiently attractive to make them wish to go again 
through the experience of being the local whipping boy in an- 
other area. For Nana, an impressive individual of education 
and wide experience (including mining and railway work), whose 
command of English is good, and who is a sincere enough Christ- 
ian to reject the fetish practices and belief in magic which are 
rooted in many quarters, it is a question of adjusting to new 
circumstances. 

Nana has no doubt that his people will continue to respect his 
leadership. They maintain the traditional ceremonies such as 
the one which took place the day we visited Kibi when the 
people dance to the beat of the drums, and the symbols of office— 
in particular, the golden stool and the highly carved linguist 
stick carried by the officer who traditionally speaks for the 
chief—are brought from their sanctuary, a ceremony which 
takes place approximately every forty days but always on a 
Sunday, and culminates in the great ceremony around Christmas 
time. They come to him to settle the disputes over which he 
has jurisdiction though increasingly local judicial authority, in 
as far as it is still exercised by the chief, is not because of his 
office but because he has been selected to serve on the particular 
court. But it is equally clear that without the British to sup- 
port their authority, the chiefs will progressively lose their hold. 
Some chiefs, as for example, Nii Ananor, the La Mantse of 
Labadi, a suburb of Accra, have so changed their attitude that 
from being opponents of Nkrumah (the La Mantse was one of 
those who advocated his imprisonment at the time of positive 
action), they have become strong nationalists, and may retain 
their position through popular leadership. On the whole, how- 
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ever, it is the young people who can be expected increasingly to 
take control, and their lack of experience is noticeable. 

The most problematic shift in power, however, is that from 
the bourgeoisie to the proletariat. The Gold Coast, as has been 
said, is the only area in colonial Africa where a middle class has 
developed. It is mainly composed of professional persons, among 
whom lawyers predominate, and of traders. These are the 
people who, quite naturally, expected to take over control in 
the Gold Coast as the British relinquished their hold. It was 
they who brought Nkrumah to the Gold Coast to organize the 
youth after he had completed his studies at Lincoln and Pennsyl- 
vania Universities in the United States, and London University 
in Great Britain. To their dismay, Nkrumah not only did not 
bolster their position but directly attacked it. Thus, they were 
forced on the defensive, and in the period preceding the election 
proved unable to develop either a constructive, or attractive pro- 
gramme. They are represented in the Assembly by a relatively 
few members and, somewhat curiously, the leader of the opposi- 
tion, Dr. Danquet, is not an important member of the party. 
This is probably because, though able and vocal, he is not per- 
sonally popular in the country. A clever lawyer, and eminent 
anthropologist, he carries the stigma of the intellectual. In 
personal conversation, he lacks Nkrumah’s charm, effective phras- 
ing, and convincing sincerity. 

Interestingly enough, the opposition has moved sharply from 
their original position of criticizing the CPP’s programme of 
seeking independence at once, to charging that it is not working 
for independence seriously enough. One lawyer member of the 
opposition, with whom I talked, charged that the Governor and 
Nkrumah are so much hand in glove that they are betraying the 
people, and was suspicious that the new constitution would not, 
in fact, vest the ministers with ultimate authority. Dr. Danquet 
suggested that the agitation for incorporation of the mandated 
territories of Togoland is merely a way of distracting attention 
from the constitutional advance. Both were on firmer ground 
when they criticized the housing programme in Accra, under 
which Swedish and Dutch prefabricated houses have been bought 
experimentally and, experience has shown, are staggeringly more 
expensive than their usefulness would justify, and also than 
the original estimates. Equally, it seems true that Nkrumah 
is still prepared to lend too ready an ear to overseas interests 
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with easy solutions to Gold Coast problems. But there is little 
evidence that, as Dr. Danquet fondly hopes, the CPP’s mistakes 
will unseat it at the next election, and bring in “more experienced 
and more sober” leaders, as the opposition like to term them- 


selves. 

One thing must be said: the opposition, like the CPP, has 
learned a good deal about responsible attitudes. There is now 
far more give-and-take between Nkrumah and Danquet than in 
the early days of the Assembly; more discussion of legislation, 
and conferring in the House. The duty of an opposition is to op- 
pose, and it is all to the good that Dr. Danquet and his group are 
publicizing the CPP’s mistakes though, it must be admitted, the 
criticism of the press has been more effective for the most part. 
What is disappointing is the lack of a constructive, alternative 
programme. 

As compared to the opposition, the CPP is a radical, some- 
what left wing party in which the younger articulate group in 
the country is represented. Interestingly enough, and not sur- 
prisingly, its ministers are all drawn from the group of trained 
intellectuals of whom the CPP has been rather scornful in its 
propaganda. The business of governing, as they have been find- 
ing out, is a skilled one. Though several of the African mem- 
bers of the Cabinet find it difficult to make up their minds, and 
all too easy to change their views with the next comer, they do 
at least represent the more highly trained within the party. It 
is not with them but with the rank and file of the party that the 
greatest dangers lie. The leaders are learning the necessity of 
planning, and being responsible; they have yet to transmit this 
to any considerable degree to their followers. 

The most serious danger has seemed to be that power would 
shift out of the hands of the present leaders in the CPP, notably 
Nkrumah, and fall into those of the left wing trade unionists 
who, while hardly Communists themselves, had official links and 
constant contacts with the World Federation of Trade Unions in 
Vienna. Nkrumah himself is the most effective restraint to such 
a development. He has an extraordinary ability to appeal to 
the people. One of the curious features of his position is that 
because he is unmarried the women of the Gold Coast look on 
themselves as having a particularly close relation to him and 
speak of themselves as “Nkrumah’s bride.” But even he has 
had difficulties with the more radical trade unionists though he 
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has been hardly ready to admit, or even believe this to be the 
case. 

In August, 1953, the Accra trade union group merged with 
the Gold Coast trade union, partly as the result of Nkrumah’s 
pressure following a break of the former, more radical group 
from his leadership. The net result was to throw more influence 
within the whole trade union group into the hands of the more 
left wing group, a development viewed with some apprehension 
by many Europeans in the Gold Coast not only because of its 
effect within the trade union movement but also because they 
feared its ultimate political implications. The apparent swing 
towards the Communist camp seems, however, to have been 
curbed. Late in February, 1954, the Gold Coast Trade Union 
Congress reaffiliated with the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. Nkrumah is also taking a strong stand 
against Communists in the public service, and in the party. As 
recently as March, 1954, the CPP expelled its parliamentary 
secretary for allegedly associating with a Communist organiza- 
tion. 

Another difficulty which Nkrumah has faced has been agita- 
tion by the Mohammedans for increased group representation on 
the Accra Town Council. Group representation as such runs 
counter to Nkrumah’s emphasis on building a unified people, and 
the new plan for the Town Council is to have all councillors 
chosen through wards, as is common here. Feeling ran so high 
among the Mohammedans, however, at their festival in late 
August that they specifically requested the “life leader of the 
party,” i.e. Nkrumah, not to attend their religious ceremony 
which he had always done previously. This agitation may not 
have serious consequences since the Gold Coast Mohammedans, 
who are mostly in the Northern Territory, are among the most 
under-developed and least politically aware of the population. 
It has been still further evidence, however, that the disparate 
groups in the CPP are far from having accepted a full common 
allegiance. 

That there are plenty of difficulties in store for the Gold 
Coast, few people will deny. Its heavy dependence on cocoa 
for foreign exchange makes it virtually a mono-culture with all 
the susceptibility to world developments which that involves. 
That cocoa is grown by peasant proprietors rather than on large 
European-dominated plantations is highly important for the 
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social stability of the country but it means that production is 
unlikely to increase. Though the constitutional change is taking 
place more smoothly than could have been expected, the speed 
of the proletarian development is somewhat disconcerting. The 
sympathy felt internationally for the progress of the Gold Coast 
towards independence may suffer if it presses its claims to the 
Togoland mandates; though the people most concerned with the 
latter feel that the desires of the Ewe people for unity are well- 
justified, and that the only viable economic group permitting 
this is a union of British and French Togoland with the Gold 
Coast. 

Yet with all these difficulties, the Gold Coast has by far the 
best chance of all the areas of colonial Africa not only of achiev- 
ing full independence (already promised) but of making it work. 
Relations are such that the Gold Coast (or Ghana as the Nation- 
alists would prefer to call it) could graduate smoothly into full 
Dominion and Commonwealth status, though a wider union in 
West Africa—including Sierra Leona and Nigeria—would have a 
better claim. The Indian example has been watched closely, and 
the Gold Coast may well become a republic. At the same time, 
Indian infiltration is small, and there will be resentment if the 
new Indian High Commissioner attempts to translate friendly 
relations into opportunities for extensive Indian immigration. 
Thus the Gold Coast has more chance than most other areas in 
Africa of avoiding the complications of a multi-racial society. 
If it retains political stability, and friendly relations with Western 
countries, it is almost certainly assured foreign capital for its 
economic and social programmes. 

One result easily apparent is the ease, friendliness, and con- 
fidence of the people. Their hospitals and schools are less ad- 
vanced than those in the Union though the new University Col- 
lege, an outgrowth of the extra-mural work at Ashimota second- 
ary school (which has had an invaluable influence throughout the 
country), is impressive. But psychologically, there is a world 
of difference from the Africans in the Union. In the Gold Coast, 
Africans are assuming a wide range of political and economic 
responsibilities and proving that they can learn to handle them. 
The impact of this demonstration is being felt throughout 
Africa. If it maintains its present momentum, the appeal of the 
Gold Coast to other Africans will become increasingly great— 
as also its significance for Central and South Africa. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE DOMINIONS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN 
INSTITUTIONS. By Alexander Brady. 2nd ed. 1952. (Toronto: 
The University of Toronto Press. Issued under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. viii, 604pp. $6.50) 


This admirable comparative study of the four Dominions of 
the British Commonwealth which have been entirely or pre- 
dominantly developed by European settlers and western govern- 
ments has quickly established itself as a classic. It is a notable 
essay in comparative political science—remarkably free from 
general theoretical suppositions but very rich in the detailed 
study of comparative institutions set in their political, social, 
economic, and geographical environment. It is, perhaps, surpris- 
ing that nobody before Professor Brady should have undertaken 
the fascinating task of discussing comparatively the four vast 
countries of continental dimensions which, under conditions of 
physical remoteness from the centres of western civilization and 
great backwardness, have developed into major states, with a 
great political and industrial future before them. There are 
certain similarities in the conditions of development of the four 
Dominions analysed in this volume (Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand and South Africa) but there are equally significant 
differences. Australia and Canada, for example, are in many 
ways remarkably similar. They both cover vast territories with 
a relatively sparse population, they both are in a stage of great 
industrial as well as political development and an evolution 
toward mature nationhood. Both Dominions are faced with the 
problems of closer settlement of their vast and strategically 
important territories, and, therefore, both Dominions have, since 
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the war, undertaken an active immigration policy. Yet the 
differences are no less remarkable. Australia’s European popula- 
tion has until recently been overwhelmingly of British stock, 
whereas Canada’s history is deeply marked by the duality of its 
two main component races. Again, the cultural and emotional 
relations of Australia and New Zealand to Britain are profoundly 
different from those of Canada which, for many years, has 
experienced the partly conflicting pulls of a British-Protestant 
and a French-Catholic civilization, as well as the divergent in- 
fluences of Britain and the United States. 

To one who, like the present reviewer, knows three of the 
four countries here analysed, the most remarkable feature of 
Dr. Brady’s book is the astounding accuracy of his insight into 
the problems of countries with which he can have only a limited 
personal acquaintance. The book is rich throughout in com- 
parative evaluations which throw light not only on the develop- 
ment of a democracy under “frontier” conditions but also on the 
factors which provide for cohesion as well as disintegration in 
that unique structure, the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The greatest single thread which runs through the volume is in 
fact the problem of frontier democracy, with its great oppor- 
tunities as well as drawbacks. This book is a study of “democ- 
racy” in the Dominions and does not, therefore, purport to cover 
all aspects of their development. Even so it might be regretted 
that Dr. Brady has not devoted more space to a comparative 
analysis of post-war immigration policies, which throw consider- 
able light on political factors. It might also have been useful to 
have some observations on the difference of the economic pulls, 
which are accentuated by the problems arising between the 
dollar and sterling areas—today so intimately linked with the 
political scene. On the other hand, it is well understandable 
that Dr. Brady has not chosen to incorporate in the new edition 
a study of the new Dominions of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
True, they have all adopted a parliamentary democracy, and one 
of them a federal pattern well in line with the traditions of the 
rest of the British Commonwealth, but as Dr. Brady observes 
the background of their development, and the social, economic 
and demographic setting of their recent association, is so funda- 
mentally different from that of the white Dominions that a 
study of these new members requires a separate volume al- 
together. 
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One of the most incisive studies is that of South Africa. In 
that Dominion, of course, developments since the publication of 
this volume have been particularly significant and alarming. 
Dr. Brady’s insight and scholarship are shown by his observa- 
tions on the racial problem which subsequent developments have 
dramatically underlined. 


“... The greater education of the natives and their wider 
employment in manufacturing are essential to increase their pur- 
chasing power and thereby to enlarge the markets for the industries 
of the nation. This doctrine may be unpalatable, but is no less 
incontestable. 

Such indeed for a generation has been the chief burden of 
liberal argument. “The plain but difficult lesson for all to learn,’ 
wrote Professor W. M. Macmillan, ‘is that in the long run what is 
best for the native is best also for the European, as well as vice 
versa.’ In 1926 the Economic and Wage Commission in its il- 
luminating report presented abundant evidence still valid in support 
of the liberal thesis that low-paid native labour was not cheap in 
the final result and that there was scant wisdom in permitting the 
bulk of the nation’s work to be performed by unskilled hands. But 
economic policy is interlocked with political convictions and racial 
fears. Any drastic change in such policy on lines of liberal principle 
would ultimately compel the European population to subdue its 
colour prejudices and break the traditional bonds of racial caste. 
The economic elevation of the Bantu would have direct and pro- 
found implications to the type of European democracy which now 
dominates the scene, for it would create among this African people 
powerful pressures for political liberty, and in due course political 
emancipation would mean Bantu dominance. The white man would 
yield his sceptre of power to the native. Or, at any rate, the 
advance of education in the kraal would inevitably bring unsettle- 
ment and discontent. This is the grim and inescapable dilemma 
which confronts South Africa. The white people dare not expect 
in the long run a Bantu population more advanced in economic life 
without also having a Bantu population which will demand a new 
political status and a share in determining its national ethos.” 
Since these lines were written South Africa has made a fate- 

ful decision. She has chosen a solution which in the short run 
will preserve white supremacy but which in the long run may 
spell catastrophe. She has chosen to reject the advice referred 
to by Dr. Brady. The decision made by the Malan government 
and confirmed, though not decisively, by the 1953 election, is 
that the ruling white minority will not take the risk of a political 
emancipation of the natives. It is now committed to the alterna- 
tive of enforcing a permanent status of political inferiority for 
the natives which, as Dr. Brady points out, inevitably means also 
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the perpetuation of economic discrimination. It is a solution of 
despair, fraught with great internal as well as international 
dangers. Yet it is only fair to admit that no other country has 
faced a similar problem or solved it successfully. Australia and 
Canada have reduced their non-white indigenous population to 
insignificant proportions and status and restricted immigration 
to white races. New Zealand has successfully assimilated Euro- 
peans and Maoris; but the latter are a race of high physical and 
mental development, and, unlike the South African Bantu, they 
are a minority. 

No serious student of political science, certainly no student of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, can afford to ignore this 
most important volume. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
present edition has been brought thoroughly up to date, that is, 
to the middle of 1952. Its major addition, apart from the 
thorough revision of the entire material, is a concluding chapter 
which pulls together the conclusions and comparisons between 
the different Dominions. In the last section Dr. Brady studies 
the threats to parliamentary democracy, mainly from commun- 
ism, which has recently raised major legislative problems in both 
Australia and South Africa. 

School of Law, University of Toronto W. FRIEDMANN 


CANADA: A STORY OF CHALLENGE. By J. M.S. Careless. 1953. 
(Toronto: Macmillan Co. xv, 417pp. $3.50) 


CANADIAN DEMOCRACY IN ACTION. By George W. Brown. 1952. 
(Toronto and Vancouver: J. M. Dent & Sons. viii, 136pp.) 


Canada: A Story of Challenge is the second volume of the 
British Commonwealth Series which the Cambridge University 


Press has undertaken. The first, Britain and the Dominions, 
by W. R. Brock of Selwyn College, Cambridge, dealt with the 


general history of the Commonwealth, and subsequent volumes 
will present the history of other Commonwealth countries. 

In keeping with the purpose of the Series, which is to en- 
lighten “young students” rather than mature ones, Mr. Careless 
has produced an attractively written and nicely illustrated popu- 
lar history of Canada which makes no pretense to original 
scholarship or novel interpretation and contains no reference to 
any other work on the subject. The inaccuracies are more 
numerous than serious. Most are of minor detail, and many of 
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them—such as the premature knighting of Guy Carleton and 
Isaac Brock, and the misreading of the Constitutional Act on 
clergy reserves—are copied from older histories. The author 
has tried to be fair toward French Canada, but that is hard for 
an English Canadian. He has not quite freed himself from the 
traditional English Canadian denunciation of the Quebec Act, 
which is based on the supposition that the French could have 
been assimilated; and he has ignored the attempts at Angliciza- 
tion that roused French Canadian nationalism at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. He frequently refers to French 
Canadian nationalism but never to its counterpart. His treat- 
ment of Canadian-American relations also leaves much to be 
desired. He has swallowed Pratt’s thesis about the War of 1812, 
but not the antidote; and he has missed the mutual vulnerability 
that explains the Rush-Bagot agreement. Neither has he seen 
how the United States greatly and unwittingly contributed to the 
coming of responsible government and to the development of 
Canadian national feeling. But such faults are only too common 
in the writing of Canadian history; and this book, taken as a 
whole, presents an unusually well balanced and interesting 
account of Canadian history, particularly of the last hundred 
years. 

Canadian Democrary in Action is a new edition of an excel- 
lent school text on Canadian civics that first appeared in 1945. 
A few corrections should be made in the next reprinting. The 
statement that the origins of the jury system go back “into 
early Anglo-Saxon history” (p. 13) is wrong. A government 
does not necessarily resign when defeated on a vote of want of 
confidence (p. 30), but may appeal to the electorate. There is a 
flat contradiction between a statement on p. 91 and the charts 
on p. 105 to which it refers. 


University of Minnesota A. L. BuRT 


JAN CHRISTIAN SMutTs. By J. C. Smuts. 1952. (London: 
Cassel & Co.; Toronto: British Book Service. xvi, 568pp. 


$5.00) 
Some time must pass before a biography of the late Field- 


Marshal Smuts can be written which can be regarded as in any 
way definitive. His public life, an exceptionally long and active 
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one, was filled with incidents about which opinion is still sharply 
divided. The range of his activities, embracing politics from the 
level of Kruger’s South African Republic to that of the United 
Nations, and extending into the realms of science and philosophy, 
will impose unusual difficulties upon his biographer; and long and 
careful research will be required before a final judgment can be 
passed. Professor Hancock is already at work collecting the 
material for the official biography; and in a recent statement he 
has given the radio public in Great Britain some idea of what 
the task involves. 

In the meantime Mr. Smuts has given us this less formal life 
of his father, which will be read with keen interest by many 
people, and which will be valued chiefly for the light which it 
throws on the statesman’s private life. The son shares, or at 
least he understands and appreciates the simple tastes of the 
father, the never failing interest in the small things and the 
small people of this world; and his account of this side of his 
father’s life will be invaluable as an aid to the understanding of a 
difficult and complex character. On these subjects Mr. Smuts 
can speak with authority. When he moves into the field of 
public affairs he is on less familiar ground, and the limitations 
of his knowledge are at once apparent. 

The account of events in South Africa is disappointing. It 
makes Smuts’ position clear on the question of union and co- 
operation between Boer and Briton; but on some major issues, 
such as native policy and the attitude of the Transvaal and later 
the Union government towards the claims of the Indian popula- 
tion, there is very little here that is in any way enlightening. 
In much of this Mr. Smuts appears strangely on the defensive; 
and his account too often leaves the impression that the purpose 
is not so much to explain what happened as to vindicate his 
father’s conduct on every occasion. A wholly impartial biogra- 
phy was hardly to be expected; but the most sympathetic reader 
may weary of being informed at every turn that “my father was 
right.” 

This criticism applies with even greater force to the sections 
of the book dealing with Commonwealth and international affairs. 
Mr. Smuts accompanied his father to many of the important 
conferences in which he took part. But it is not evident from 
his record that he had any special knowledge of what was taking 
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place; and the value of his narrative is not enhanced by long and 
tedious digressions on subjects that are either irrelevant, or 
upon which his knowledge is patently inadequate. The most 
valuable material in this portion of the book consists of extracts 
from some of Smuts’ speeches. Many of these speeches are 
difficult to obtain, and it may be regretted that the author did 
not choose to publish a collection of them, and to confine his 
narrative to those subjects upon which he had first-hand knowl- 
edge. That would have been a suitable memorial to one of the 
great orators of our time; and it would have been a greater aid 
to the students of Smuts’ career than the story of his life as it 


is here presented. 


Toronto D. J. MCDOUGALL 


THE DIPLOMATS, 1919-1939. Edited by Gordon A. Craig and 
Felix Gilbert. 1953. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 7OOpp. 


$12.00) 


This is a sad and splendid memorial to what now appears to 
be a defunct craft. Telephones, aircraft and the democratic 
enthusiasms of the first world war heralded its end. The prying 
eyes of an insatiable press and an aroused public curiosity, added 
to parliamentary meddlings and dictatorial contempt for the 
gaslit ways of trained professionals, dealt it the coup de grace, 
whilst the gentlemen at Geneva invoked the gods and the gentle- 
men in Rome, Berlin, and Tokyo laid their plans. Here through 
twenty years of futility and false starts parade the Ambassadors 
and Ministers who once were familiar and who now seem like 
ghosts from another happier age. From the perspective, how- 
ever short, of 1954 nothing seems quite what once it did. Here 
is Maxime Litvinov, as brilliant as ever, as witty, as devastating, 
but far less powerful, less impressive, less important—perhaps, 
who could say?, less honest. Here is old Arthur Henderson, no 
less earnest and no less impotent, but surely, for all his energy 
and even prescience, more tragic than ever in defeat. They have 
come and gone. Reviewing it all, one wonders just what they did 
that lasts. Inevitably the balance of this often brilliant sym- 
posium weighs on the side of pessimism. The end of the twenty 
years’ armistice, of course, made that certain. 
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Seventeen historians have contributed twenty-one chapters 
dealing with the major, and a few minor, European (plus the 
United States and Japanese) Foreign Offices, and with key 
diplomats in the great capitals. The very skillful editors have 
anticipated most of the criticisms which might be levelled at 
their volume. They are perfectly aware that increasingly, as the 
‘twenties ran out and the ‘thirties took their course, the world 
of diplomacy tended to become more divorced from the policy- 
making of the chancelleries, and that for this reason the activi- 
ties of the Ambassadors took on an air of unreality which at the 
time was not always apparent. But this is a book more about 
diplomacy than policy, and the demonstration of this widening 
gap between the two is one of the impressive performances of 
the various writers. 

A good deal here is fresh, and on the whole the earlier 
chapters are the most valuable, for the years of the ‘twenties 
have been less worked over in the light of post-1939 evidence. 
Even the essay on Philippe Berthelot, despite the relative paucity 
of its sources, is extraordinarily interesting. It is only regret- 
table that Berthelot, who surely knew more of contemporary 
French diplomacy than any other man, should have robbed the 
curious by the destruction of his papers. The account of the 
1926 League crisis over the entry of Germany, as seen from the 
Swedish Foreign Ministry, offers a brief and useful footnote to 
that confused little episode. The lengthy discussion of the 
organisation of the German Foreign Office under the Weimar 
Republic represents a detailed and important (if at times a little 
too ponderous) chapter in German history. 

Later sections of the book chronicle the rise of the totalitarian 
tide as seen by diplomats as diverse as the traditional Sir Horace 
Rumbold, Professor William E. Dodd of Chicago, and the resili- 
ent industrialist and amateur André Francois-Poncet. The record 
of their observations and diagnoses varies from sound to mis- 
taken, but the evidence of their influence at home is scanty 
enough. With Robert Coulondre in Berlin one feels that the 
days of diplomacy (French diplomacy, at all events) did not have 
to be numbered. With his British counter-part, Sir Neville 
Henderson, one realises why they were. The analysis of the 
work of William C. Bullitt and Joseph P. Kennedy in Paris and 
London respectively provides confirmation of the passing of the 
great age of ambassadors. 
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By all odds, this is the best single volume to date on inter- 
national politics between the wars. Perhaps it is premature. 
Many essays suffer from the lack of those official British, French, 
and Italian documents which will be forthcoming, just as many 
are enriched by those British, German, and American despatches 
that have been made public. With one exception, no special 
sources are evident. But the spate of memoirs from men such 
as Ciano, Benés, Francois-Poncet, Coulondre, Weiszicker, 
Dirksen, Kordt, Gafencu, Suner, Beck, Barmine, and Guariglia 
has been used to the fullest extent. Scores of ostensibly peri- 
pheral volumes have been brought to bear on the subject. The 
Japanese and German war-crimes trials have contributed a vast 
amount of evidence. So that one is left with the feeling that 
despite the fact that there will be, perhaps, as much and more 
material to come, future historians—if they should have the 
strength and patience to sit down to it—are not likely to alter 
very radically the general outlines drawn here. We may learn 
more about Matsuoka and Ribbentrop, but it does not seem either 
likely or terribly useful. We surely know almost enough about 
Brockdorf-Rantzau and Ciano. It would be interesting one day 
to check on the rather new treatment of Colonel Beck’s diplomacy 
which is advanced here largely on his own evidence. One may 
hope that Alexis Léger, despite his co-operation in talking with 
one of the contributors, will not follow the precedent of his 
predecessor, but will instead do all he can to clear up the record 
of events in the Quai d’Orsay from 1933 down to that dark 
incident of May, 1940, which still presents an unresolved problem 
in interpretation. It is doubtful if much more remains to be 
learned of American diplomacy in Europe before 1939 or 1940. 

So impressive a collection of essays is difficult to sum up 
briefly. The obvious faults of uneveness (papers over-long and 
papers under-developed) are here, but held to a minimum. The 
editorial marshalling of so many contributors is superb. One 
hesitates to bury such a fine book beneath the dubious label 
“standard,” and it would be very unwise to attach the tag 
“definitive,” but under its sternly simple title “The Diplomats, 
1919-1939” this fascinating volume must find for itself a dis- 
tinguished place on the shelves. And all in all it is a fitting 
tribute to what was once a rather civilized profession. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 
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THE ANNALS of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, volume 290: ‘The Impact of Atomic Energy.” 
Edited by Robert A. Dahl. November, 1953. (Philadelphia: 
The Academy. vi, 245pp. $2.00) 


R. A. Dahl, together with eighteen other scholars, have pro- 
duced between them an ambitious and timely appraisal of the 
political, social, and economic impact of nuclear power and of 
nuclear (including thermo-nuclear) weapons. 

The strength, also the weakness, of these papers rests on the 
fact that none of the writers are themselves now members of the 
small official élite who determine the atomic policy of the United 
States. They are all, however, what Dahl calls “attentive 
citizens,’”’ who have not only read the published literature on the 
subject but have thought through the implications for their own 
disciplines. 

Whether or not their thinking is valid may well be open to 
question; for whenever social scientists try to assess the human 
results of new advances in the physical sciences they face a gap 
that can never be bridged satisfactorily by existing processes of 
reason—and vice versa. Nevertheless the Dahl symposium does 
provide every thoughtful, “‘attentive citizen” —of all free countries 
—with the materials from which their own considered judg- 
ments may be formed. 

Dahl’s major premise, that: “Elite rule is an inevitable by- 
product of secrecy,” leads him into rather pessimistic views on 
the working of the democratic process, for all atomic matters. 
These views are somewhat over-drawn, for it can be shown— 
certainly in Canada, and probably for the United States as well— 
that the number of the nuclear élite, including those who have 
passed from it to private life, is not greatly different from those 
who influence public policy in other, and even less complex, fields. 

Possibly the highest value of Dahl’s own monograph, and 
those of his colleagues, is their focussing of attention on the 
pressing need for United States’ authorities now to review and 
revise the currently unsatisfactory security laws and regulations 
relating to atomic energy. This is urgent enough as it affects 
higher education and public motivation within the American 
Union. It is even more urgent in respect of mutually beneficent 
interchange of atomic information with Canada, the United 
Kingdom and possibly other free countries. 
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One also feels, in reading the papers (though the bias is 
much less than that shown by certain physical scientists), that 
the writers have tended to be hypnotised by the single, awesome 
threat of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons, without realising 
that there are other current advances of the physical sciences 
(e.g. of electronic computers and servo mechanisms) which are 
working to redress the balance of defensive power. 

There is little or no mention of the obvious fact that nuclear 
energy, when devoted to industrial and economic ends, has one 
principal characteristic: ubiquity. This ubiquity, when it begins 
to be felt, will operate towards decentralisation of industry and 
population. In the long view, therefore (provided we have the 
time), the problem of defence is likely to become less acute 
than it is today. 

This brings us to the all-important question of international 
control of nuclear weapons. Here R. W. Frase makes a sound 
suggestion, that not only make strategic sense, but also appears 
to be influencing some of the recent hopeful moves of the White 
House: “The odds are poor for the success of any new attempt 
at international control . . . but responsible statesmen of the 
West have an obligation to keep sounding out the Russians, from 
time to time, with a new and modernised proposal.” 

Peace in our time will not come from compromise, or even 
from containment. As Wayne Leys points out: “Peace means 
noisy debate.” Quoting Sir Isaac Newton’s “Knowledge is 
power,” Ley adds: “but the more men know about the atom, 
the more they need to know about themselves.” 


Toronto W. W. GOFORTH 


THE ANNALS of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, volume 289: “Congress and Foreign Relations.” 
September, 1953. (Philadelphia: the Academy. 245pp. $2.00) 


The articles collected in this issue of the Annals are designed 
to cover most aspects of the constitutional powers and actual 
functioning of the American Congress in the field of foreign 
relations. 

The contributors include a number of well-known Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, as well as other authorities on the 
subject. One result of this variety of authoriship is a distinct 
patchiness in the calibre of the contributions—and a tremendous 
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amount of repetition. But, despite the verbosity and redundance, 
both in theme and illustration, this is a source of political infor- 
mation well worth the attention of Canadian readers. 

The political coloration of the congressional contributors 
shades all the way from Senator Estes Kefauver to Senator John 
W. Bricker—and perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
volume is the similarity of view which obtains between these 
men and others. Running through nearly every article is the 
clamour for closer integration of the governmental branches at 
Washington. Occasionally, lip-service is paid to the dogma of 
the separation of powers, but it is not an exaggeration to say 
that the total impression is that of a congressional crusade to 
emasculate the presidency. 

Perhaps this is to be expected in the years of Republican 
ascendancy, and it is not surprising to find that the Bricker 
article is devoted entirely to a defence of “S.J. Res. 1” (the 
proposed constitutional amendment which would severely limit 
the presidential power to obtain effective treaties or executive 
agreements). It is more surprising to find Senator Kefauver 
arguing for a closer approach to the British parliamentary 
system. Following an inclination that has been observable in 
many Americans, from Alexander Hamilton to James Forrestal, 
Kefauver writes: “One answer ... would be to bring before 
the whole body of the Senate, or the House if so desired, such 
heads of departments and agencies as it wished to invite for 
questioning. .. . That some political advantage might be sought 
in the question period cannot be denied, but it cannot be said 
that this is not also a mark of the question period in the British 
parliament.” And again: ‘Certainly we may borrow—and 1 
think we should—such aspects of the parliamentary system as 
would, within the framework of our constitution and traditions, 
add to the effectiveness and facility of government in the United 
States.” 

Other contributors emphasize more strongly that no changes 
should “prejudice the constitutional division of powers and the 
system of checks and balances.” Such caution, however, is all 
but obliterated by the recital of the imposing list of techniques 
by which both Houses of Congress exercise influence (approach- 
ing control at many points) over issues of foreign policy— 
techniques extending from the work of the committees and 
sub-committees to the growing insistence on the “right” of 
prior consultation (or even of advice) in the treaty-making field. 
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Satisfaction at the progress made by the House of Representa- 
tives in its advance into the foreign policy area is best expressed 
by Representative R. B. Chiperfield (chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs) when he notes that his committee 
has “voluntarily tightened its oversight functions’; and by 
Representative Chester Merrow (of the same committee, and 
co-editor of this issue of the Annals) who notes that “in many — 
instances the [congressional committees] have written foreign 
policy. As United States leadership has grown, so has the 
necessity for legislative formulation and implementation of 
foreign policy correspondingly increased.” 

This growing debate on the constitutional question is import- 
ant, and will become more so as the presidency permits further 
encroachments on its traditional field. The revision of constitu- 
tional relationships in ‘“Vashington could, conceivably, make 
American foreign policy a more powerful weapon. But as the 
constitutional pendulum swings once again in the direction of 
Congress, Canadians may tremble as they see the shiny blade of 
foreign policy placed in the hands of men who, like Representa- 
tive Merrow can write: “Our Republic occupies a destiny-given 
position of leadership in a sharply divided world. The United 
States, by far the strongest and the most powerful nation which 
has to date existed upon this earth, possesses an opportunity 
without parallel in the annals of mankind to exercise leadership.” 


Winnipeg KENNETH MCNAUGHT 


LAW AND POLITICS IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY. Compiled and 
Edited by George A. Lipsky. 1953. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press. xx, 373pp. $6.00) 


It was perhaps inevitable that a volume designed as a sym- 
posium in honour of Kelsen should exhibit a predominant interest 
in what goes on in the jurist’s head and a serene unconcern 
about any relation between the content of that head and events 
in the external world. For surely Kelsen’s great achievement 
was an enduring statement of the general principles which an 
international system of norms meriting the name law would have 
to embody. This, valuable in itself, was accompanied by an 
equally valuable demonstration of the paralyzing contradictions 
in all the traditional doctrines which have tried to underpin a law 
of nations. Where the master’s work ceased, in my opinion, to 
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be valuable, was the point at which it became a tortured en- 
deavour to show that what actually goes on in the world could 
be described in such a way as to conform to the stated principles. 
This book, mostly by disciples or admirers, carries on that 
endeavour. 

There are some exceptions. An article by Professor Leo 
Gross, which begins like a defense of Kelsen’s work as a sub- 
stantial contribution to the politics of peace, ends by breaking 
down some of the principal bridges which Kelsen tried to build 
between his theoretical system and the conduct of governments. 
A plea by Professor Eagleton for more law and less politics in the 
United Nations is neatly balanced by another of Professor 
Morgenthau’s familiar attacks upon legalism. What is for my 
money the best contribution to the symposium—a breezy article 
by Professor Corey T. Oliver—after slapping down George 
Kennan’s charge that moralistic legalism had repeatedly derailed 
the foreign policy of the United States, and excoriating the 
Security Council for its neglect of the legal problems in the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil case, turns into a justified plea for more 
modesty in juristic claims regarding the role of law in inter- 
national life. On the other hand, Professor Paul Guggenheim’s 
remarks on the sociology of law and its application to inter- 
national relations are hardly enlightening. Any hope that he 
might have intended to penetrate into the interesting subject of 
the social conditions precedent to a supranational system of law 
disappeared with his assumption that there is only one socio- 
logical theory and that it necessarily denies the existence of 
norms as something distinct from the laws of physical science. 

Summing up, Professor Lipsky’s collection opens no new 
ground. Most of its authors adopt all the traditional assumptions 
about international community, society, and the total relevance 
to the international sphere of generalizations abstracted from 
national systems of law. The reader emerges with little to dis- 
turb the impression that the characteristic professorial approach 
still makes world order a game of words. 


Princeton University, March, 1954 P. E. CorBETT 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS, 1953. Volume VI, edited by George 
W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger. 1953. (London: Stevens 
& Sons Ltd.; Toronto: Carswells. vii, 324pp. $7.25) 
It seems to have become a tradition of the Faculty of Laws, 
University College, London, that the members of faculty should 
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deliver each year a series of public lectures on current legal 
problems. The fourteen lectures that they gave during the 
winter of 1952-1953 are published in this book. A fifteenth 
lecture is also included. It is the address given by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Raymond Evershed, the Master of the Rolls, at the annual 
dinner of the Bentham Club. ' 

The lecture by the Master of the Rolls on “The Influence 
of Remedies on Rights” is appropriately given first place in this 
volume, for it is speculative while the other lectures tend to be 
descriptive, and it is comprehensive, concerned with the capacity 
of our law to grow to meet changing social needs, while the 
other lectures are restricted to a particular branch of the law. 
It is a good introduction to a series of lectures devoted to current 


legal problems. 

The subjects dealt with in the other lectures cover a wide 
range. No less than three lectures deal with the constitutional 
problems of African countries. Professor Keeton lectured on 
“The Constitutional Crisis in South Africa”; Professor Bentwick 
on “Federation in Central Africa”; and D. C. Holland on “Con- 
stitutional Experiments in British West Africa.” Two lectures 
deal with international law subjects: “Recent Practice in the 
Law of Extradition” by L. C. Green, and “The Bonn and Paris 
Agreements” by George Schwarzenberger. Anxiety over the 
threat to individual liberties from government reaction to the 
pressures of the cold war led S. Prevezer to outline the English 
laws of espionage in “Peacetime Espionage and the Law.” He 
was mildly critical of these laws; and he concluded that there 
were dangers to individual freedom in England in the adminis- 
trative action taken to purge the Civil Service of security risks. 
He seemed, however, to derive some comfort from his sketchy 
review of the American law and practice in loyalty matters, 
which convinced him that individual freedom in America was in 
far greater danger than it was in England. The lecture on 
“Copyright Law Revision” by E. R. H. Ivamy, outlining the 
efforts to establish universal copyright protection, is of general 
interest. The remaining lectures deal with subjects that will 
find favour more with lawyers than laymen. 

There is much evidence throughout this book that the lec- 
turers took great care in their preparation. Reference to source 
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material is ample, and ideas are, on the whole, expressed in langu- 
age of admirable clarity. 

This volume, from the nature of its subject-matter, will un- 
doubtedly appeal most to the lawyer. He will find it useful in 
bringing up-to-date his knowledge of a wide variety of timely 
legal subjects. But the general reader too will be interested in 
many of its parts. Reading it will give him an opportunity to 
judge whether some current law does meet the tests laid down 
by Sir Raymond Evershed, who wrote that “The true function 
of the law is to serve society, not to dominate it; to be an intel- 
ligible and respected part of our way of life, not to be a mystery 
in the hands of a privileged priesthood.” 


Faculty of Law, 
University of British Columbia C. B. BOURNE 


EUROPE AND UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD ECONOMY. By Robert 
Marjolin. 1953. (Durham: Duke University Press. xiv, 
105pp. $2.00) 


This book contains a series of lectures delivered by the author 
at Duke University in September and October, 1951, under the 
auspices of the Merrill Foundation Five topics are discussed 
under the following chapter headings: The Results and Lessons 
of the Marshall Plan, The Impact of Post-Korean Developments 
on European Recovery, European Integration—Its Problems and 
Prospects, The European Payments Union, and Europe and the 
United States in the World Economy. 

With reference tc the Marshall Plan, Mr. Marjolin stresses 
its two outstanding results: first, Europe’s economic advance- 
ment as indicated particularly in the reduction of the dollar 
deficit from $8.5 billion in 1947 to about $1 billion at the end of 
1950, and, second, the political improvement as reflected in the 
new spirit of co-operation among European countries and be- 
tween Europe and the United States. Tangible evidence of this 
new spirit can be seen in the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation (O.E.E.C.) and in the European Payments 
Union (E.P.U.). The outbreak of the Korean war, of course, 
interrupted the improvement programme. It led to speculation 
and grave disturbances in the price structure. The author feels 
that “instability of values is at the present time the greatest 
threat to our democratic way of life.” (p. 31) 
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In respect to European integration, Mr. Marjolin deals with 
the problem as an approach to the more ambitious concept of 
“unification.” The realization that national economic self-suffi- 
ciency is impossible and a real desire on the part of many people 
for European federation are forces tending to some form of uni- 
fication in Europe. The writer hopes that the operations of the 
O.E.E.C. in “liberalizing trade,” of the Schuman Plan involving 
“complete integration in a limited sector” (i.e. coal and steel), 
and of the E.P.U. in facilitating international payments will lead 
eventually to a more inclusive integration of European countries 
for their common good. 

In a brilliant concluding chapter the author discusses the 
economic and political factors which will determine the course 
of future events. His analysis is in terms of three big groups 
of countries: Europe, North America, and the under-developed 
countries of South America, Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 
The objective of the free nations must be to achieve a develop- 
ment which will be mutually beneficial to all countries within 
these three areas. In order to achieve this the following im- 
portant problems must be solved: “keeping our economy in con- 
tinuous expansion, securing the raw materials we need, develop- 
ing as fast as we can the under-developed countries of the world, 
achieving an equilibrium between the dollar area and the rest 
of the free world, and maintaining international financial 
stability.” (p. 92) 

If this programme is to be realized, the United States must 
play a leading role. This nation is a bigger economic unit than the 
eighteen O.E.E.C. countries taken together, and unlike European 
countries it is relatively immune to outside influences. But 
it is much more sensitive than Europe to internal factors. 
Hence the United States should promote economic stability at 
home, which will necessitate a high level of domestic investment. 
This country also must be the main source of capital for the 
under-developed regions. European countries too must assist 
the backward areas, but their main responsibility is to promote 
the democratic way of life, and increase productivity at home. 
Any plan for assisting the under-developed countries should in- 
clude the provision of capital, the spread of education, and the 
setting up of more efficient administrations. A great effort must 
be made to allay suspicion on the part of those who are being 
helped. 

There is little to criticise in Mr. Marjolin’s book. The de- 
scriptive material is excellent and, generally speaking, the ana- 
lysis is sound. In his reference to the gold standard, however, 
the following statement occurs: “Finally, we find that the gold 
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standard was perfectly compatible with restrictions on the free 
movement of goods and especially with highly protective tariffs.” 
(pp. 80-81) This is true in the case of stable restrictions, but 
changing tariff schedules certainly interfered with the mecha- 
nism of trade adjustment under gold standard conditions. 
Again, in discussing the role of the United States, the author 
refrains from making specific recommendations regarding 
American tariff and monetary policy. This omission is under- 
standable in view of the brevity of the work. 

To anyone interested in a brief but penetrating analysis of 
European post-war economic and political developments and in a 
positive programme for the free nations, this little book is highly 
recommended. 


University of Western Ontario, London, Canada M. K. INMAN 


HITLER: A STUDY IN TYRANNY. By Alan Bullock. 1952. 
(London: Odhams Press Ltd.; Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
776pp. $6.00) 


This closely-packed, detailed, and well-balanced study is the 
best full length portrait of Hitler which has appeared to the 
present. Solidly documented, pervaded by an invincible com- 
monsense, and notably free from risky metaphysical assumptions, 
it impresses as a work likely to wear well and to retain its pre- 
eminence for a long time to come. A mass of none too tractable 
material, far exceeding in scope the items collected in the select 
bibliography, has been laid under contribution, organized, and 
presented with verve and clarity to embrace the three phases 
of Hitler’s career as party leader, as chancellor, and as war-lord. 
It is to be hoped that the Epilogue (pp. 735-739), pregnant but 
extremely brief, will be expanded in a future edition to “place” 
Hitler in the wider perspective of German and European history. 

The author’s approach to his subject was determined by two 
fundamental problems. Was Hitler’s will decisive in the conduct 
of the policies of the Third Reich, as Goering and his fellow 
defendents claimed during the Nuremberg trials? To this the 
author responds (p. 735): “Hitler acknowledged no masters, and 
by 1938 at least he exercised arbitrary rule over Germany to a 
degree rarely, if ever equalled in a modern industrialized state.” 
The second problem was a derivative of the first. What were 
the personal qualities and capacities which enabled Hitler to 
grasp and to maintain power? In reply the author adverts to 
his subject’s “mastery of the irrational factors in politics, his 
insight into the weaknesses of his opponents, his gift for simpli- 
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fication, his sense of timing, his willingness to take risks. An 
opportunist entirely without principle, he showed considerable 
consistency and an astonishing power of will in pursuing his 
aims. Cynical and calculating in the exploitation of his his- 
trionic gifts, he retained an unshaken belief in his historic role 
and in himself as a creature of destiny.” (pp. 735-736) 

In a broader frame of reference, the author perceives Hitler 
as a manifestation in many respects of the more sinister aspects 
of the German politico-military tradition; and, more funda- 
mentally, as a rebel against the “liberal bourgeois order” in 
Germany and Europe. It is curious that, in the memorable 
“Epilogue” which closes and summarizes the study, no direct 
reference is made to a mission which Hitler regarded as even 
more fundamental: the destruction of Communism in its national 
and international manifestations. The history of counter-revol- 
ution, of the various efforts to stem and divert the wave of 
revolutionary change which arose in the Western world in the 
later eighteenth century and reached Russia in its most radical 
expression in 1917, has not yet been surveyed in a systematic 
and comprehensive fashion. It is conceivable that the Hitlerian 
regime, as it recedes into historical perspective, will be regarded 
as an armed and dynamic creation of this counter-revolution, 
urged beyond the limits of the possible by the leader’s insatiable 


thirst for power. 
McGill University C. C. BAYLEY 


MUSSOLINI. By Paolo Monelli. 1953. (London: Thames & 
Hudson; 104pp. 21/) 


Mussolini had something of “all us Italians.” That is a fre- 
quently quoted passage in Paolo Monelli’s Mussolini and is a fact 
brought out, more unwittingly than consciously, perhaps, by his 
whole biography. For the author is at pains to stress the weak- 
nesses of the Duce—most of which, one suspects, are weaknesses 
common to the entire Italian nation. 

For, like those Fascist followers who proudly flaunted their 
uniforms before the pretty girls in the streets of Rome, war 
was fine for Mussolini so long as it consisted of no more than 
drum beating and goose stepping to the lively strains of ‘Gio- 
venezza.” The glory of reviving the Roman Empire was as 
much a pipe dream of Italy as it was of the blacksmith’s son who 
imagined he was Caesar. And where the author presents Mus- 
solini as a weak vacillator who was often led into rash acts by 
bad counsel or his own megalomania, he perhaps little realizes 
that in accusing him of being a turncoat he accuses all Italians. 
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Few witnesses will forget the nonchalant crosses which ruled 
out the DUCE slogans and scribbled REX beside them on every 
house front after July 25, 1948. Yet, three months before his 
corpse was dangling from a rope for all to revile in Milan, more 
than thirty thousand people gave Mussolini a tumultuous wel- 
come in that very city. That is why this book, somewhat 
cruelly written by a fellow-countryman in the atmosphere of our 
time, is no work on which to make a mature judgment of Mus- 
solini. It is still too early for it is yet the fashion to see no 
good whatsoever in deceased dictators. 

None of these comments detract from the biography’s in- 
terest however; it has been ably written and the translation by 
Brigid Maxwell is easy to read. Many interesting sidelights 
are given on Mussolini’s private life, even if he is given no credit 
for those able administrative reforms he carried out in Italy be- 
fore he began to tread that bloody path called military glory 
which leads all dictators inevitably to doom. 

The book presents Mussolini as an insignificant figure who 
was elevated to fantastic heights by some freak of fortune. It 
contemptuously dismisses most of his bold decisions as actions 
pressed upon him by others (e.g. the March on Rome). The 
author goes out of his way to paint the dictator in pathetic 
colors and, in fact, gives him credit only for his abnormal powers 
as a lover and for his skill as a propagandist. Even his acknowl- 
edged talent for oratory is treated with some disdain. 

Buffoon or strong man, equivocator or tyrant, weakling or 
hero,—whatever the contemporary picture of Mussolini may be, 
in these pages there is no suggestion of inherent evil in his 
megalomania. The apparent parallel between Hitler and Mus- 
solini is not completely true. 

Where the latter wandered into the maniacal fringe of con- 
centration camps and blood baths and murder, it was for a 
short distance only and was clearly alien to his nature. Most 
of his criminal actions, such as the Verona executions, were 
inspired by the malevolent influence of Hitler as, indeed, was 
his entry into the war itself. The revulsion he experienced 
when Matteotti was murdered by his own supporters was more 
true to type. 

The conclusion, however, is inescapable as much as was Mus- 
solini’s fate. Like the frog in Aesop’s fables, dictators seem 
bound to blow and to blow themselves up until they bust. The 
blowing and the busting seem to thrive in the volatile atmosphere 
of the Latin countries. 


Calgary Roy FARRAN 
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IN THE TWILIGHT OF SOCIALISM. A HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION- 
ARY SOCIALISTS OF AUSTRIA. By Joseph Buttinger. 1953 
(New York: Praeger. 577pp. $6.00) 


This is a most unusual book. It is an account of the Austrian 
Socialist Party from its collision with the Dollfuss government 
in February, !934 and subsequent suppression until the outbreak 
of the second world war. The story is told in great detail by 
one of the party leaders from a personal point of view. Unless 
the author has a very remarkable memory the narrative must be 
based on a carefully kept diary. So objective are the judgments, 
both of people and events, and so capricious the choice and ar- 
rangement of material that it would really have been more satis- 
factory, and less likely to be misleading to many readers, had 
it been published in the form of a diary with comments. 

No attempt is made to give a balanced account of events or 
to set the story against a background with which a well-read 
reader, who is not an Austrian expert, might be expected to be 
familiar. Even some of the main episodes in the political 
struggle of February, 1934, are omitted or mentioned only very 
casually. The result is that the book has a limited appeal. All 
but the best informed readers will be in danger of getting a 
number of false impressions if they consider the work as a 
historical, rather than as a human and very personal document. 

The author does not even convince us that he is really por- 
traying “The Twilight of Socialism.” The post-war records of 
the Labour Party in Britain and the Austrian Socialists are 
brushed aside altogether too lightly. One gets the impression 
that his decision after the war not to return to Austria and not 
to re-enter politics was not due so much to the emptiness of his 
previous political convictions in the new age as to the accident 
of his own political experiences. His marriage with “a rich 
American” may well have had something to do with it. 

However, though the book is diffuse, it will be of interest to 
those who already have some acquaintance with the subject. 
The author’s sincerity and frankness are attractive. There is a 
fascination in the detailed account he gives of the varied types 
and motives that combine to make up a great political party. 
The story of his own rapid rise to leadership from the humblest 
peasant origin is remarkable. It is sad, in the present state of 
the world, that a man of such insight and practical ability should 
have turned away from politics at the age of thirty-five when 
most political careers have scarcely begun. 


University of Manitoba C. R. HiscocKs 
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THE INDIA I KNEw, 1897-1947. By Sir Stanley Reed. 1952. 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press. 262pp. $5.00) 


The author arrived in Bombay in 1897, as a recruit for The 
Times of India. He proved himself a brilliant journalist and also 
a brilliant man of business. But Reed was more than a clever 
journalist and successful man of business. He gathered a host 
of friends, European and Indian, in every walk of life who en- 
joyed his company and sought, and greatly valued, his advice 
not merely because he was a shrewd man of affairs, but because 
they knew him to be unbiassed, sympathetic, clear-headed, and 
a devoted seeker after truth. He could be relied on to produce 
a considered view on any issue of the moment, and to utter it 
fearlessly. 

The imposing volume of his memoirs, with its handsome il- 
lustrations, will be much prized as a souvenir by his old col- 
leagues and numberless friends. It is also of special value to 
the reading public as a record of events which led up to Indian 
independence, with valuable commentary upon them, and in- 
teresting side-lights. It would be still more prized if it had an 
index. 

Some of the author’s conclusions on controversial subjects 
may not be unanimously endorsed. 

He holds, for instance, that the British Government was 
right in deciding, in February, 1947, that Lord Wavell should be 
replaced as Viceroy by Lord Mountbatten, and that responsibility 
for the government of the country would be handed over not 
later than June, 1948, to whatever authority might by then be 
set up in India. (p. 246) 

Men, who have loved and served India in the conviction that 
India’s full nationhood was to be the object and goal of the 
interlude of British rule, have held as strongly that Britain 
should not lay down the duty of safeguarding the lives and 
welfare of the country’s millions until control could be handed 
over to a strong successor government, able to preserve law and 
order, competent to deal with gigantic economic problems and, 
above all, sufficiently united and powerful to safeguard the sub- 
continent’s long, vulnerable coast-line and the North West 
frontier which is a bastion of world peace. 

In the light of lurid happenings after Britain renounced 
responsibility—the bloody communal massacres, the weary two- 
way pilgrimages of millions of refugees, the tragedy of the 
divided Punjab, the bitter Kashmir controversy, the germina- 
tion of Communism, the imperilled stability of neighbour coun- 
tries—, it is not unnatural that many should feel that patient 
endurance for a few more years, with Lord Wavell as wise and 
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tactful helmsman, might have ensured peaceful completion of 
the task. 

The author, in his prefatory remarks, states: “The fabric of 
the administration which was remitted to Indian hands in 1947 
remains; all else is changed beyond recognition.” It is perhaps 
worth noting that the British did not create, though they doubt- 
less improved, the administrative mechanism. Much of it was 
a legacy from Mughal and other predecessor invaders. The 
British legacy which modern India and Pakistan have inherited 
and also improved is not limited to the administrative fabric. 
The peoples of India, of diverse origin and, to a great extent, 
the descendants of invading hosts were never welded together 
under one supreme government. 

Britain launched a gradual but gigantic revolution by the 
education policy which was formulated in 1835. As a result, 
Western ideas of liberty, democratic government and national 
unity were implanted in the minds of Hindus and Moslems alike. 
Western education and Western ideals, and especially what the 
author describes as ‘“‘the lofty standard of integrity’? (of the 
civil service) “and devotion to the public weal” are the real 
treasure which Britain “remitted to Indian hands.” 

But there are factors, born of the partition and the premature 
liquidation of Britain’s hegemony, which unfortunately may de- 
lay the development of India’s spiritual, cultural, political and 
economic evolution. 


Victoria, 1953. SiR ROBERT HOLLAND 


THE UNITED STATES AND INDIA AND PAKISTAN. By W. Norman 
Brown. 1953. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 
Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co., Ltd. xi, 308pp. 
$6.00) 


Until the onset of the second world war, the contacts between 
the United States and the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent were 
virtually non-existent, with the result that ignorance and mis- 
understanding characterized the American attitude to the former 
“crown jewel of the British Empire.” Not unnaturally, too, the 
volume and quality of American writings on India, with the ex- 
ception of Sanskrit and philological studies, left much to be de- 
sired. This lacuna in American knowledge has been partially 
amended in the last decade and much of the credit is due to 
Professor W. Norman Brown of the University of Pennsylvania, 
an outstanding Sanskrit scholar and founder of the first full- 
fledged institute of South Asian studies in the United States. 
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In this most recent addition to the American Foreign Policy 
Library, Professor Brown has performed a service of great merit. 
He has ranged broadly over the entire field of what may be 
termed “Indo-Pakistan studies” and has provided the American 
reader with a veritable encyclopedia of the sub-continent. 

The first half of this volume is devoted to an examination of 
the principal forces which have shaped the cultural, political, 
economic, and social development of the peoples of India and 
Pakistan. Succinctly, but incisively and lucidly he has appraised 
the heritage of indigenous Hindu and intrusive Islamic cultures, 
and the consequences of two centuries of British rule. He has 
elucidated as well the sources of Indian nationalism and the 
movement in favour of a separate Muslim state, and has provided 
a praiseworthy survey of the struggle for independence. Of 
particular note in this ‘background’ portion are the chapters on 
Gandhi’s role in the nationalist movement and the analysis of 
that unique phenomenon, communalism. 

The latter half of this valuable book contains all of the perti- 
nent data regarding ‘the state of the nations’: political parties, 
including an analysis of the 1952 Indian general elections, educa- 
tion, the press and linguistic problems, economic resources and 
problems of development, the foreign relations of the two coun- 
tries as manifested in particular policies from 1947 to 1952, and 
an examination of the consequences of the Partition, with special 
emphasis on the Kashmir dispute. There are, as well, three 
useful appendices on the political divisions and population of the 
two states, the breakdown of the Indian general elections of 
1952, and suggested readings. 

Perhaps the most topical observations of Professor Brown 
relate to the foundations of the foreign policies of these recent 
additions to the community of states, about which so much mis- 
understanding persists. In the author’s opinion, with which this 
reviewer is in complete agreement, “the basic elements in their 
foreign policy, so often stated, (are) their dread of war and their 
desire to build up their own economies, their fear of renewed 
western colonialism, (and) their deep feeling about race dis- 
crimination,” (p. 273) the latter two factors being natural by- 
products of their subjection to Western domination and the bitter 
experience of Indians residing in Western or Western-controlled 
societies particularly South Africa. 

As for their outlook on communism, he remarks that they 
“are engaged in a great social, economic, and political revolution 
which is more important to them than the struggle between 
Western democracy and Soviet communism.” 

Further, while none of their leaders are pro-communist, but 
indeed are becoming apprehensive of Soviet and Chinese com- 
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munist policies, “neither country fears communist economic and 
social ideas as such; some of those ideas, its. people think, may 
even be helpful in achieving economic advance.” They fear com- 
munism “when it is violently aggressive within their borders 
and when the communist nations . . . expand politically in their 
direction.” (p. 273) 

Many people in the sub-continent, writes Professor Brown, 
fee] that the only United States motive in international affairs is 
“to check the U.S.S.R. Their comment is that this aim is not 
primary in their eyes, that having been drawers of water and 
hewers of wood for the West in the nineteenth century, they do 
not propose to become cannon-fodder for it now in the twentieth.” 
(p. 276) What these countries desire most of all, he concludes, 
is economic and technical assistance—without strings attached— 
and the West’s recognition of Asians as equals. 

Americans, and Canadians, indeed all Western peoples, would 
do well to ponder these words and would benefit from a careful 
reading of this book. 


McGill University MICHAEL BRECHER 


SHANGHAI, KEY TO MODERN CHINA. By Rhoads Murphey. 1953. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press; Toronto: Saunders. 
xii, 232pp. $5.85) 


Mr. Murphey, Assistant Professor of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, has written a well-documented 
analysis of the geographic and economic factors that have made 
Shanghai one of the great cities of Asia. The importance of 
water transportation in China and the strategic location of the 
city, dominating both the Yangtse Valley and the coastal trade, 
resulted in Shanghai’s becoming a commercial centre even before 
it was declared a treaty port in 1842. Then foreign trade, which 
was based at first on tea, silk, and opium, brought increasing 
prosperity; and finally through access to raw materials Shanghai 
assumed leadership in China’s industrial development. It is in- 
teresting to note that many factories in this “Venice of the 
Orient” are located on waterways and may actually be some 
distance from rail or highway facilities. 

The Communists have claimed that Shanghai is a “source 
of infection in China’s economic life’—to them it stands as a 
symbol of Western imperialism. But world trade has been an 
important factor in Shanghai’s contribution to China’s economic 
development, and the author believes that the city cannot reach 
its full industrial potential until trade with the world is restored. 


University of Alberta H. BRuCE COLLIER 
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C.I.I.A. NOTES 


The 2lst Annual Study Conference of the C.I.I.A. will be held 
at the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, June 5 and 6, 1954. 
“Canada in the Free World” will be the general subject for 
discussion at the round tables. 


A most successful Commonwealth Relations Conference was 
held at Lahore, Pakistan, March 17 to 28, 1954. The C.LLA. 
was represented by Edgar McInnis, George W. Brown, Ewen 
Irvine, D. R. Michener, Frank Peers, Ronald S. Ritchie, and 
Pierre Trudeau. 

Early this April the foundations were laid for an addition to 
the library wing of Edgar Tarr House. The new wing will provide 
improved reading room and stack facilities for the national 
library of the C.I.I.A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
International Journal. 


The author of your Review Article, “The Re-Discovery of Africa,” 
(Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 48) has taken up as one of his main themes the con- 
tention that European writers seldom interpret the African point of 
view, and that this defect will not be remedied until more African 
writers appear upon the scene. While I can sympathize with this 
suggestion, Mr. Isaacs has over-stated his case, and is certainly incorrect 
when he makes such statements as “Kenyatta’s fifteen-year-old thesis 
in antropology is the only book by an African among the many books 
on Africa currently appearing.” Mr. Isaacs has been too greatly in- 
fluenced by the nature of the sample that was presented to him for 
review. 

Any student of African opinion would not stop with this selection. 
He would first turn to two highly instructive novels: Blanket Boy’s 
Moon (Mopeli-Paulus, edited by Lanham), which was first published in 
England in 1953 and is now in an American edition, and L’Enfant Noir 
(Camara Laye), recently published both in book form and as a popular 
serial in France. The New York Times recently reported numerous 
literary works by natives of the Belgian Congo; the New Statesman and 
Nation and the journal of the Fabian Colonial Bureau, Venture, often 
publish articles by Africans on political and social topics, and refer to 
political and literary publications particularly in West Africa. 

There is a growing number of balanced and well-written comment- 
aries by Africans upon the current social and political scene. Kenyatta 
is not the only product of the London School of Economics and American 
Universities. A dated but well-known commentary on the economics of 
West Africa was written by an African teaching at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Dr. K. A. Busia has recently published a social 
survey of Sekondi-Takoradi, and an authoritative treatise on The Position 
of the Chief in the Modern Political System of the Ashanti. Mr. T. M. 
Uzo is gaining a name for himself as a political commentator in Nigeria, 
and there are African contributors to the symposium The New West 
Africa recently edited by Basil Davidson and Adenekan Ademola. 
African contributors also appear in symposia published by Présence 
Africaine in Paris, writing, for instance, on the African attitude to 
European-style labour. This is by no means a complete or adequate 
list, and the student of African affairs must supplement it by reference 
to the African periodicals and newspapers appearing both in Africa and 
in Europe. 

Finally, Mr. Isaacs is by implication ignoring the numerous anthro- 
pologists who have for many years described, and are still writing about, 
the problems of race relations and culture contact, and interpreting 
African opinion and beliefs, and not usually unsuccessfully. Admittedly, 
they are not doing enough of it—for that, blame finance as much as 
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anything—nor do they usually write about the more spectacular political 
events. But the relatively quiet rural life they describe contains its 
own perplexing problems of adaptation, in law, economics, religion and 
many other fields, which are perhaps the most important in the long 
run. 


University of British Columbia CyrriL S. BELSHAW 


The Editor, 
International Journal. 

I am grateful for Mr. Belshaw’s comments and for the references 
to which he directs my interest. I shall pursue them, I am sure, with 
profit. I do not know which of them, excepting “Blanket Boy” and 
“L’Enfant Noir” he thinks should have been included in this current 
review article. “L’Enfant Noir’ I shall certainly seek or. “Blanket 
Boy” was actually included in the group covered by my article, but the 
paragraphs on it had to be deleted by the editor for space. I might 
remark here, however, that “Blanket Boy” is a rather ironic example 
of my general point, for in this book the European “editor” has very 
clearly superimposed his European insights on the work of the African 
“author” and deprived us of whatever merit the original story might 
have had. 

Out of the growing number of African writers appearing in the 
periodicals to which Mr. Belshaw refers one can assume will come those 
who will give us the work needed to fill in the gap to which my article 
referred and this was, after all, its main point: that even the best 


motivated European writers on Africa appear to have difficulty in con- 
veying some sense of the African reality and that Africans have only 
barely begun to do so themselves. 

As for the anthropologists, I beiieve that if Mr. Belshaw will take 
another look at my article, he will find there the most explicit respects 
paid to the scholars for their exploration and appreciation of the values 
to be discovered in the many different African societies. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology HAROLD R, Isaacs 


N.B.: Mr. Isaacs was formerly associated with News Week, not 
with Time as stated in the last issue of the Journal. 

“Population Problems,” by Frank W. Notestein, published in the 
last issue, was delivered as a talk at the 1953 Couchiching Conference 
under the auspices of The Canadian Institute of Public Affairs and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. We regret the omission of this 
acknowledgment from the Winter issue. 
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